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To the Saxons, this was ‘Moed-monath’, the month of meadows. 
The modern namie, however, honours the best-known of all Romans and 
first distinguished visitor to this island, Fulius Caesar. 


More than once we have been spurred on to greater efforts by the reminder that 
no successful invasion of these shores has taken place since 1066. That very odd 
landing by the French on the coast of Pembrokeshire in 1797 does not apparently 
count. Neither, it would seem, does the annual—and usually successful— invasion’ 
which we attempt to stem at Wimbledon and Henley. How nice it would be if 
we could retain the Diamond Sculls and/or win a Singles Championship ... Beyond 
suggesting that the rallying-cry in this situation would appear to be ‘1066’, the 
Midland Bank can offer no constructive advice. Instead, it contents itself by dealing 
expeditiously with the foreign visitors’ banking requirements at its Overseas Branch, 
122 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 and at its 2130 branches throughout England 
and Wales. 
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Notes and Observations 
SHAKESPEARIAN TEMPO 


—— now, at Sloane School since 1930, 
produced fifteen of the plays of Shakespeare 
—nearly half the canon. Though I hope to 
survive for one or two more of these adventures, 
I have no wish to live long enough to complete 
the cycle. Neither Timon nor All’s Well has 
ever tempted me. The Taming of the Shrew I 
regard with some aversion. I have misgivings 
about catching (especially indoors) the brittle 
magic of As You Like Jt, and I am more than 
content to leave to Sir Laurence Olivier the 
cannibalistic Titus. 

It is curious how those who have never 
staged the plays misjudge their respective 
difficulties. Only practical experience reveals 
that Lear is easier than Macbeth because it has 
so many more supporting characters, while 
that to bring up A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
fresh is infinitely difficult. The Tempest is not 
formidable provided you bathe it in music. 
Troilus and Cressida is so modern in interest 
that it can hardly fail. Twelfth Night, since 
Illyria is Ruritania, presents no obstacles 
to modern dress. Shaw’s Fifth Act to Cymbeline 
is not only far less intractable than Shake- 
speare’s, but is more effective. 

Our enterprise this year was Henry V—a 
play, like Chaucer’s Prologue, supposedly easy, 
so that schools usually start with it, but in 
fact like the Prologue so difficult that it is well 
left till later. Macbeth has no Iago as an 
unflagging support to conversation, but at 
least he has his more tight-lipped Lady. Henry, 
until the last scene with Katherine, has no one 
worth talking to at all, but only stage assem- 
blies, giving him Queen Victoria’s complaint 
against Mr. Gladstone in reverse. The same 
applies to the only other two characters, except 
Fluellen, who have parts of any length—the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, who enjoys an 
understandable monopoly on the subject of 
Salic law, and the Chorus, who appears no 
less than five times for a confidential chat with 
the audience. 

Some critics thought our Chorus should have 
spoken with greater speed. When Garrick pro- 
duced the play he played the Chorus, but with 
what speed we do not know. The objection to 
speaking Shakespeare quickly is that it is im- 
possible—for a modern audience, at any rate— 
to follow the meaning. Surely the business of 
the Chorus in Henry is not to produce a dramatic 
effect but to explain to the spectators what is 
happening, and to incite them to imagine for 
themselves what the stage company cannot 
supply? It is hard to combine this job with 
velocity, especially when much of the verse is 
far too fine to be missed. Which brings one to 
the whole purpose of Shakespearian playing. Is 
it to exhibit the players and producers, or to let 
the audience hear what Shakespeare had to 
say? No doubt things take on a somewhat 
different aspect when one is playing for a living 
and bound to pay regard to one’s professional 
progress. Perhaps it is harder then to submerge 
oneself in the poet and the part and more 
tempting to emphasize one’s own contribution. 
Nevertheless, I remain puzzled why the profes- 
sional theatre (with a few merciful exceptions) 
persists in treating Shakespeare as though he 
were a writer of prose demanding speed instead 
ofawriter of poetry demanding music, Iadmired 
the courage of The Stage, which was brave 
enough to say of our player of Henry: ‘More 
diction and delivery such as his on the profes- 
sional stage would immeasurably increase the 
pleasures of play-going.’ G. B. 
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English Poetry in the 


Continuity and Contrast’ 


Reign of George III: 


By ADAM FOX 


T HERE isasmall, not very ambitious volume 
in the World’s Classics series called Modern 
Verse 1900-1940, selected by Miss Phyllis Jones 
(now Mrs. McDougall). It consists almost 
entirely of short, lyrical pieces, arranged in 
order according to the date of the author’s 
birth. This is a rough way of arranging the 
poems themselves in chronological order, and 
the result is, of course, that there is a great 
difference between the first and last poems in the 
book—between Rudyard Kipling, say, and 
Dylan Thomas. But one finds, if one reads the 
book through, that there is no break in the 
continuity, no new start, at any point. The 
significance of this, however, can only be 
appreciated by taking into account a further 
characteristic of the volume as an anthology. 
Miss Jones tells the reader that her intention is 
‘to reprint verse that has been popular and 
generally read’. That being so, the continuity 
which I say can be detected in the book is a 
continuity of the taste for poetry, and not a 
continuity of poetical theory and practice 
except incidentally. 

Now it seemed to me that it might be 
amusing and even instructive to apply this 
method to a less recent period, and I have 
chosen the reign of George III, because there 
is a very striking contrast between the poetry 
of 1760 and that of 1820; between the school of 
Pope, that is, and the school of Wordsworth. 
Can one find some continuity in the poetry of 
the period and a slow progression, rather than 
that revolutionary change which Wordsworth 
is thought to have made, and indeed claimed 
to be making? It seemed at any rate worth 
while to collect some miscellaneous notes to- 
wards an answer to this question, though it has 
not been easy. 

I content myself with remarking as a start 
that in 1760 the two great poets of the day 
were Pope and James Thomson, just as in- 
dubitably as Tennyson and Browning 150 years 


* From an address given to the Association, 24 November 1956, in the Alliance Hall, Westminster. 


later. But Pope and Thomson showed greater 
powers of survival than the two Victorians, 
and I rather think Thomson survived longer 
than Pope, though he has not been revived in 
anything like the same way. Pope, I suppose, 
has now come to stay, and Thomson probably 
to stay away. It must be allowed, however, that 
Pope attempted less than Thomson, but what 
he attempted no one has ever done better, 
Thomson attempted the description of Nature, 
and something of its spirit, and he did it very 
well, but he has been totally eclipsed by later 
poets. 

These later men are called the ‘romantic’ 
poets, while Pope and Thomson are ‘classical’ 
poets, if only because they imitated Horace 
and Virgil. But it is much easier to use the 
word ‘classical’ and ‘romantic’ than to know 
what they mean. One is saying something 
about Pope and Shelley, if one calls them 
respectively ‘classical’ and ‘romantic’, but one 
is not saying anything very precise. And I think 
we should all admit that almost all our classical 
poets have a strain and often a strong strain of 
the romantic in them. Dryden is an example, 
and our thorough-going romantics are often 
classical, at least in form, as Keats was. The 
real difference, one can’t help feeling, is in the 
make-up of the poets rather than in the 
externals of the poetry. And I think that Robert 
Bridges has very neatly, though perhaps in- 
advertently, summed up this difference in his 
memoir of his schoolfellow Digby Mackworth 
Dolben. He is writing of his friend and himself, 
while they were still at Eton: 


‘Our instinctive attitudes towards poetry 
were very dissimilar, he regarded it from the 
emotional, and I from the artistic side; and 
he was thus of a much intenser poetic 
temperament than I, for when he began to 
write poetry he would never have written on 
any subject that did not deeply move him, 
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nor would he attend to poetry unless it 
expressed his own emotions. . . . What had 
led me to poetry was the inexhaustible satis- 
faction of form, the magic of speech, lying as 
it seemed to me in the masterly control of the 
material: it was an art which I hoped to 
learn. An instinctive rightness was essential, 
but, given that, I did not suppose that the 
poet’s emotions were in any way better than 
mine, nor mine than another’s.’ 


Here, I should say, is the heart of the matter. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the poet, 
in order to please, put aside his emotions, if they 
seemed better than other people’s, and strove 
to express the common sense, the common 
mind, and the common heart by the magic of 
speech, the masterly control of the material. 
The romantic poet, on the other hand, rarely 
wrote on any subject that did not deeply move 
him. 

I do not know that it is more difficult to be a 
good romantic poet than a good classical poet, 
but I am sure it is much harder to get yourself 
accepted. The destiny of Wordsworth and 
Constable shows it. Both created interest at 
first, but they were a long time catching on, 
just because their emotions were better than 
other people’s. Perhaps neither of them would 
have become so indisputably famous as they 
are, if they had not had each in his own medium 
a masterly control of the material. Wordsworth 
is in many ways thoroughly classical. His versi- 
fication is almost always admirable, but always 
in accordance with tradition. He is a great 
sonneteer, and a great writer of blank verse, in 
which he professes to be a follower of Milton: 
in it he describes ordinary things with a true 
mastery of language. You cannot call the 
following anything but a classic description, in 
every sense, of being late for college chapel. He 
had run ‘Ostrich-like to reach the chapel door 
In not a desperate or opprobrious time.’ 


Upshouldering in a dislocated lump 
With shallow ostentatious carelessness, 
My surplice, gloried in, and yet despised, 
I clove in pride through the inferior throng 
Of the plain Burghers, who in audience stood 
On the last skirts of their permitted ground, 
Beneath the pealing organ.’ 

Prelude iii (1806) 


This is not what we most value Wordsworth 


for, but it is quite characteristic of much of his 
poetry. 

Conversely the classical poets are often 
enough romantic: Akenside, for example, and 
Gray, who is of great importance to my subject, 
because he was one of those who first sensed the 
attraction of a move from classicism towards a 
field of taste and appreciation which came to be 
called Gothic and greatly affected architecture 
and the novel, and through them the emotions. 
They stirred the emotions before the emotions 
came to be stirred for their own sake. 

And at this point I must say a word about 
Ossian. His rather tedious and tawdry dithy- 
rambics created a furore, and that could only 
be possible where the reading public had been 
starved of anything wild or unrestrained. 
Classicism had become much too rigid, and 
Ossian was one of the influences by which the 
reaction from it gained strength. But he was 
not the most powerful influence. That was to 
be found in a growing knowledge of Greece 
and the Levant, and this was not just a change 
from one classicism to another, for the Greek 
revival was very much alive, and Greece and 
Ionia are infinitely romantic lands. The course 
of the movement was somewhat confused. It 
ended in a person who destroyed Gothic archi- 
tecture being called a Vandal, and poets who 
were deeply stirred by Hellas being called not 
Hellenic but Romantic. There is an attractive 
account of it in Michael Clarke’s Greek Studies 
in England, 1700-1830. But I am going down a 
by-road to study a small parcel of the field— 
namely the way in which Greek place-names 
seem to have been substituted for North and 
South American place-names in the course of 
my period. 

I have made a collection of forty or fifty of 
these American names, but I wish someone 
would write a thesis on them. He might be 
rewarded with some quaint researches. For 
example, the name Oswego occurs in Gold- 
smith’s Traveller in 1770, and in Moore’s Odes 
and Epistles in 1806. And a century later it was 
still possible to buy and eat an Oswego biscuit. 
I often did. But what was the magic in the 
name? Or when did the poets cease to refer to 
the famous falls as Niagara? Moore did it in 
1806. Wordsworth wrote Niagara in 1820. Or 
what about Peru as a place of illimitable 
wealth? Pope, we are told, laid a design to 
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write American Eclogues. ‘Over the hills and 
far away’ is of the essence of poetry, and that 
often suggested America in the eighteenth 
century. 

The fashion, I fancy, was on the decline by 
the end of the century, and interest shifted from 
the New World to the Levant. There was a 
long preparation for the change of outlook. 
Sir William Hamilton, Emma’s husband, 
printed an elaborate catalogue of his antiques 
in 1766. About the same time the Dilettanti 
Society sent an expedition into Ionia. By the 
end of the century the Palladian style in archi- 
tecture was eclipsed by the Grecian style, and 
the arrival of the Elgin marbles in London in 
1807 had a decisive influence. The artists 
admired them immensely, but the connoisseurs 
refused to see their merits, and the controversy 
stimulated interest. 

These details make a background to one of 
the greatest events in the history of English 
poetry, the appearance of Byron’s Childe Harold, 
Cantos I and II, in 1812, followed rapidly by 
The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The Corsair, Lara, 
and The Siege of Corinth. That they were so 
immensely admired is of course mainly due to 
Byron’s great merits as a poet, but they also 
came at the right moment and to a public 
prepared for them. Greece had always been 
in this country a name of sen«imental associa- 
tions. Collins and then Gray had introduced 
in their Odes allusions of a highly ornamental 
kind, and both of them could read Greek, 
though they knew nothing at first hand of 
Greek art. Their readers for the most part did 
not know a word of Greek. But many of Byron’s 
readers would know some ancient Greek, and 


something of Greek statuary and Greek vases. . 


Byron’s contribution was to make Greece itself 
come alive, and that was what created the 
sensation. 

The end of George III’s reign was certainly 
wonderful in a way in which its opening years 
were not. By 1810 Wordsworth and Walter 
Scott, each exhibiting the new romanticism in 
his own way, were past their best as poets; the 
best of Byron and the best of Shelley were yet 
to be; in 1820 they had reached their zenith. 
The year before, Keats had published his Odes. 
The year after, he died; Shelley the year after 
that, Byron two years after him. Pope was now 
neglected and Thomson surpassed. 


English Poetry in the Reign of George III 


I turn now to the second of my main topics, 
the place of scenery in the poetry of the period. 
I shall have to content myself with saying 
something about landscape gardening and 
landscape painting and their influence on the 
poets. We must not laugh at landscape garden- 
ing. We owe to our predecessors the very great 
pleasure of much beautiful parkland on a large 
scale. These eighteenth-century effects are now 
mostly past their best, and we have not done 
much to replace them, though our flower- 
gardens are no doubt more brilliant and more 
perennial. ‘Capability’ (Lancelot) Brown is the 
best known of the landscape gardeners, and 
justly so. His floruit was the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. He was ‘the genius of the 
bare and bald’, and not romantic enough for 
the following generation, when an infusion of 
Gothic taste made people’s grounds more 
sombre with yew trees, grottoes, gorges, and 
artificial ruins in the medieval style which 
Horace Walpole justly remarked never looked 
any good until they had fallen into ruin them- 
selves. That this change in taste corresponds to 
a change from classical to romantic notions of 
poetry, from Pope to Scott, will occur to any- 
one. But I want to get to the poets by way of 
the painters. 

Christopher Hussey in his book on The 
Picturesque, now thirty years old but ever fresh, 
traces the interplay of landscape painter and 
landscape poet as follows: 


‘Landscape is still’ (he is speaking of 1665) 

‘the poet’s province, asit had been till wellafter 

the Renaissance; till, in fact, Claude and the 

Poussins made their appearance among the 

poets. Their landscape is poetic landscape: a 

presentment of what poets had described. 

Thomson and Dyer enlarged poetic land- 

scape by describing what the painters had 

borrowed from earlier poets. Finally a Gains- 
borough or a James Ward completed this 

house that Jack built, by painting what a 

Thomson had seen imitated by Claude from 

Virgil.’ 

That is the succession. In the reign of George 
III both poetry and painting began by getting 
their inspiration from classical ideas of land- 
scape, as was supposed, and from supposed 
classical standards of art. Forty years later they 
were endeavouring to get their inspiration from 
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nature and failing to do so, because they did 
not or could not look hard enough at nature 
before beginning to muse upon her. But then in 
the last twenty years of the reign, from 1800 
to 1820, comes a tremendous flowering of paint- 
ing and poetry, won from nature by the poets 
describing ‘what they felt and not the objects 
they had identified, and by the painters painting 
the light in their eyes and not the objects 
before their eyes. Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Shelley are the new poets, Turner and Constable 
the new painters. 

But if there is a great change in landscape 
painting and landscape poetry in our period, 
there is also a great continuity, which is only to 
be expected seeing that they are all describing 
the same countryside and, one must certainly 
add, the same weather. From the opening lines 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales to The ShropshireLad 
it is the same. It certainly is strange that other 
nations are so much less given to the description 
of scenery. Perhaps it is that nature is not 
heroic, which would go somewhere towards 
accounting for the English predilection, for the 
English hate heroics on the whole. And we can 
look at the English character for a further 
explanation. Reckoning over the centuries the 
English like the country better than the town, 
which certainly was not true of the ancient 
Greeks or the modern Italians and French. The 
fields are for them the scene of their labours, 
the English have somehow made them the 


arena of their sports as well. One may also note 
that English painting is constantly done out of 
doors. It is not often too hot or too cold to paint 
the immediate scene. And further, the weather 
has the result of making what is beautiful in 
England beautiful all the year round with a 
great variety of effects. There are so many 
things of special note at every season that there 
is no need to enliven the scene with figures or 
with farms and fairies. At any rate in the reign 
of George III poets and painters went the same 
way. They began by mostly describing people, 
though usually people in the country, and at 
the end they described the country when there 
might or might not be a few people about. 

It is scarcely possible to sum up a paper of 
this sort. I will only say that between 1760 and 
1820 there is a clear change in English poetry 
from what we call classical to romantic, from 
Latin to Greek models, from men to solitude or 
near solitude, from Stowe to the Lakes, from 
patronage to publishers, from Pope to Words- 
worth; but that throughout the period there 
are the romantic thoughts which we tend not 
altogether wrongly to call poetical, and 
throughout there are the classical and tradi- 
tional forms effectively handled. Both the 
romantic thoughts and the classical forms are 
made to coalesce in the wide range of much 
good poetry which was being read and admired 
successively in all the years of this sixty-year 
period. 


Loss of Memory 


MAGES fade. Nothing is memorable. 

A numbered house, a cat on the sill, 
Disturbs his mind like a vague gesture 
He cannot fathom (is it intended for 
Another person?), or a lock the key 
Gropes for when it’s too dark to see. 


A cat, it seems, is never at a loss, 
Never mistakes the door. Clever puss, 
We say. But what’s specially clever 

In finding your way home if you never 
Mislaid, or doubted, your identity? 
It’s a cat’s self-possession we envy; 
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Loss of Memory 


He’s always so competent to conduct 
His affairs. We have to reconstruct 
Who an old man is from generalities 
Of age, height, colour of hair, eyes, 
And usual clothing. To be typical, 
Head to toe, is to be nothing at all. 


We do our duty, we fit key to lock; 
And, if it fails to turn, we knock 

On the most probable door. The cat 
Yawns, being too clever to look at 
Him or us. When a curtain twitches 
We think we know who it is watches 


A street corner. It’s so unlike him, 
She says. But no evasive synonym 
Deceives her. As we take our leave, 
He smiles. Exactly what do we grieve 


Over? What self-hood in senility 
Solaces the cat curled on his knee? 


F. PRATT GREEN 


Is Clarity in English Composition Enough?’ 


By A. N. GILKES 
(High Master of St. Paul’s School) 


HILE I accept the primary importance of 
W clear expression, I should like to empha- 
size three further characteristics which it is 
desirable to find in an English composition, the 
full recognition of which will demand some 
alteration in a teacher’s attitude. These are, 
first, that those who learn should have some- 
thing to say and that those who teach should 
not hesitate, through fear of imposing their 
personality, to stimulate lines of thought; 
second, that there is an art of exposition which 
includes more than mere clarity and concise- 
ness of expression and should de more widely 
applied, especially for functional writing at 
university level; and third, that so far as 
imaginative writing is concerned, it is more 
and more necessary to encourage appreciation 


and enthusiasm and to discourage the en- 
croachment upon the creative imagination of 
the increasingly powerful claims of science. 

I begin with this summary because I remem- 
ber an occasion three or four years ago when I 
went to hear a well-known psychologist speak. 
He was a very learned, abstruse, and, if I may 
say so, a very psychological psychologist. But I 
was delayed and only arrived at the end. I 
slipped in at the back and whispered to my 
brother: ‘What’s he talking about?’ And my 
brother whispered back: ‘I don’t know, he 
hasn’t said yet.’ 

I should like to insist at once upon the 
fundamental importance of teaching boys to 
make their own meaning clear. Anyone who 
has been brought up on the classics and who 


' From an address given to the Association, 2 January 1957, at the Educational Conference at University College, 


London. 
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has spent a lot of his time telling young writers 
of Greek, Latin, and English prose to accept 
Lucian’s dictum and to sacrifice to the goddess 
Sapheneia, is not likely to hold any other view 
—even if the goddess does not always hear my 
personal prayers. 

Many of us here, when a boy has written ‘I 
left my house. I went to school. It was not far’, 
have said ‘Well, at least that was clear.’ And 
if at a more sophisticated stage this pupil 
perpetrates: ‘Departing from my domicile, I 
proceeded to my emporium of learning which 
was located in the vicinity’, we have shuddered 
and done our best to put him back on the right 
path. I daresay we have read our pupils ‘Q’’s 
admirable advice: Almost always prefer the 
concrete to the abstract, and the direct word to 
the circumlocution. We have checked them 
when they have shown a preference for the 
expressions which Sir Ernest Gowers so delight- 
fully pilloried in Plain Words—such as ‘Bottle- 
necks have been ironed out’ or ‘In day nurseries 
bare boards are unsatisfactory from every 
angle.’ Matthew Arnold was right when he 
said: ‘Have something to say and say it as 
clearly as you can.’ 

But you will notice that his first point, and 
mine, is that we should have something to say: 
and I believe that therein lies a mighty oppor- 
tunity for the teacher which—partly because 
he is often so deeply enmeshed in the Exam- 
ination syllabus—is not always realized: an 
opportunity to enrich experience, to encourage 
appreciation and to widen the realm of thought. 
When parents ask whether a boy should stay 
one more year at school, there are many 
reasons why the answer is usually ‘yes’. One 
reason is the value to a boy of conversing with, 
and listening to, the really good teacher of 
English. How often lasting enthusiasms have 
been imparted!—as when a school makes a 
speciality of its play; to take part in this, under 
a good producer, may create the interest, the 
fruitful experience, of a lifetime. How often 
does the good teacher, without spoon-feeding, 
enlarge his pupils’ understanding of life and 
‘the divine diversity of creatures’, and so help 
them to have something to say even while he 
teaches them to say it clearly! The chance 
phrase of a well-liked master may be like the 
sunset touch or chorus-ending from Euripides. 

What an opportunity, therefore, they have 


who teach English! And what a responsibility 
too! Without cynicism on the one hand, and 
without spoon-feeding by summaries on the 
other, they can stimulate a love of all that is 
noblest in nature, in art, and in the lives of 
men. In no narrow denominational sense is it 
true that the man with a religious background 
can achieve, through his English lessons, incal- 
culable good, not only for his students but for 
the school which he serves. 

‘Style is effectiveness of expression.’ Once, 
while I was walking in the Cotswolds with Dr. 
Joad, I quoted that to him as his own remark; 
but he immediately replied: ‘I got that from 
Shaw.’ I suppose, therefore, we should assign 
to Bernard Shaw that epigram which has 
always seemed to me in itself to be an effective 
piece of assertion. It is, at least, an appropriate 
introduction to my second point—the art of 
exposition. 

One of the essentials of functional English is 
consideration for the person addressed. Believe 
it or not, the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
some years ago toyed with the same idea. An 
instruction was sent out to their officials that 
‘we should try to put ourselves in the position of 
our correspondent, to imagine his feelings as he 
writes his letters and to gauge his reactions as 
he receives ours’. This instruction sounds so 
impossible as to appear quite incredible; for the 
income-tax authorities certainly do not gauge 
my feelings correctly when I receive their mis- 
sives, and perhaps it is as well that they cannot 
hear what some people really say. But at least 
this policy, if continued, might save many 
hours of labour for us and for the Civil Service 
in general. 

Sir Ernest Gowers in Plain Words quoted 
many typical examples of bureaucratic, as 
distinct from functional, English. Here is one: 
‘Sub-contractors may need re-authorisation 
not only of sub-authorisations already given 
for period two and beyond, but also for sub- 
authorisations for earlier periods, so as to 
revalidate orders or parts of orders as in one.’ 
Such instructions—pages of them—addressed 
not to the expert but to the ordinary citizen, are 
not infrequently issued by government depart- 
ments. They are ineffective for their purpose 
chiefly through disregard of the person to whom 
they are addressed. 

Contrast with this a letter I received recently 
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from one of the most distinguished soldiers in 
our history. He came to unveil a memorial at 
St. Paul’s and fulfil quite a complicated pro- 
gramme of arrangements, for which I made a 
number of suggestions. By that instinct for 
which he is renowned, this great soldier followed 
the first maxim of any letter-writer: Be sure 
that you know what your correspondent is 
asking before you answer him. He answered 
every single one of my questions shortly and 
concisely in a series of short sentences punc- 
tuated with full stops, like rapid fire from a 
Bren gun. Yet the writer found room in it for 
friendly words of encouragement, and the 
combination of the two characteristics made it 
a very effective functional document. 

I will quote one example from Professor 
Kapp’s admirable book The Presentation of Tech- 
nical Information. 


‘The young scientist is sometimes told, a 
little pontifically, that he must be as concise 
as he can; that he must never, never use two 
words if one suffices to express his meaning. 
Such advice may be very misleading. It 
arises from a confusion between what is 
needed to express a meaning and what is 


needed to convey it. Tell the young scientist 
by all means not to use more words than are 
needed to convey his meaning. But if he is 
restricted austerely to the bare number 
needed to express it, he may commit the error 
of overcrowding, which is just as bad an 
error as that of verbosity. ... The rule is: Add 
to the words needed to express the informa- 
tion as many more as may be needed to 
convey it.’ 


It is, I hope, now obvious that clarity is not 
enough in writing functional English, and that 
many of us need instruction in the art of 
exposition, though it is less necessary in school 
work than in work at university level. 

The third point I wish to make is the most 
important of the three. It seems to me that 
some theorists have prostituted the great pres- 
tige of science in an effort to persuade us that 
the whole attitude of the artist and the religious 
man is an improper one, that imaginative or 
emotive writing is in itself dangerous, and that 
the function of those who at present teach 
literary appreciation with enthusiasm is mis- 
conceived. We have witnessed the rise of a 
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strange new puritanism based unconsciously 
on the same erroneous and sterile attitude 
which induced Plato to banish the arts from 
his ideal Republic. 

What should be the attitude of the teacher 
and of the learner when they deal with imagina- 
tive or emotive, as distinct from functional, 
writing? Without enthusiasms of his own the 
teacher will be but a poor stick: he should 
certainly try to arouse his own enthusiasms in 
his pupils. He should also have discrimination 
and appreciation, so as easily to assume the 
right frame of mind for the poem he is reading; 
and he will urge his students to get imagina- 
tively alongside the poems read, so that they 
try to live in a former age and sympathize with 
various characters in a play, and that they do 
not read Pope as if he were Walt Whitman or 
blame Shelley for not resembling Dryden. To 
use the vocabulary of a well-known modern 
critic, they will not allow reference to deter the 
development of attitudes. 

Whenever we as teachers deal with activities 
of the spirit—art, music, literature, religion— 
our first duty is to show enthusiasm for what we 
believe to be the best. A. N. Whitehead was 
right in holding that true education was impos- 
sible without the habitual contemplation of 
what is noble. Coupled with this enthusiasm 
we shall, of course, need tolerance: an ability 
to see another man’s point of view, a readiness, 
if we prefer Schubert to Brahms or Dickens to 
Thackeray, or Cézanne to Matisse, to give 
Brahms and Thackeray and Matisse their due. 
But tolerance is not doubt. This distinction is 
highly important for those who teach, because 
we know how inspiration and appreciation are 
more often caught than taught, and how per- 
sonal is the kindling of the latent impulse to 
write well. It is a commonplace how frequently 
a boy’s work improves for a master whom he 
likes. At a higher level many of us can remem- 
ber how a good schoolmaster opened out in 
some lesson a new vista for us, so that we felt 
‘like some watcher of the skies’. At a higher 
level still, many have had the spark of their 
ability to appreciate and to express blown into 
a flame by some fine teacher. 

I remember H. W. Nevinson a few weeks 
before his death, with that lovely humility of 
his, telling me how my father had inspired him 
in correcting his essays sixty or more years 
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before. Yet, of course, Nevinson wrote far better 
than his masters ever did. It was the sincerity 
and the enthusiasm which counted. In all such 
teaching the functional attitude is less valuable 
than the appreciative. Enthusiasm comes first, 
then tolerance. But tolerance is not doubt. 
Finally, in this line of thought, have we not 
a bridge between religion, the arts, and the 
sciences? Creative imagination is needed in all 
teaching and learning, especially where values 
are concerned. We must not ask what kind of 
windows Keats’s magic casements were: that 
is a question for a carpenter or a house-agent. 
When we read of Wordsworth’s old unhappy 
things and battles long ago, we do not ask ‘How 
long ago?’: that might be a question for a 
historian. When Shelley exclaims that ‘Life like 
a dome of many-coloured glass Stains the white 
radiance of eternity’, it is for a physicist to 
inquire about the spectrum. It is by the aid of 
creative imagination, not of reason, that such 
words are written and their glory is appreciated 
by us. But until we try to get alongside this 
glory by an act of faith, we shall wait for 


another kind of evidence, which will not be 
forthcoming. 

So, too, the great inventor reaches out ahead 
of his evidence and by an act of imagination, of 
intuition, of faith, cries ‘Eureka!’, and seizes 
upon his discovery. But, of course, he will 
check and counter-check with all the evidence 
he can find until his act of faith is firmly 
established. 

Men of religion, therefore, need not be 
hesitant, as I think they used to be some years 
ago. Faith is a very reputable and necessary 
attitude. In music, art, literature, religion, so 
many people appear to be unable, as it were, 
to find the self-starter; while the Positivists are 
like men who have poured water on the spark- 
ing-plugs and then tell you that the idea of a 
car ever moving at all is not ‘meaningful’. All 
the more reason, therefore, why we should 
without any qualms stimulate appreciation in 
those who learn from us, and encourage in their 
compositions not only clarity of expression but 
an ever-increasing sensitivity towards all things 
spiritual. 


White Magic 


WITH my pen for wand, transmute 
I Nebulous feeling, abstract thought 
Into these curious characters; 
Precipitating in my verse 
A concentrate of private self 
Framed in a formula stark and brief. 


Reduced thus to cold and mute’ 
Cipher scribbled on the white 
Paper, my imprisoned ego 

Looks up, importuning you 

To break the bondage of the spell 
By abracadabra or what you will. 


Yet you need only this, a counter- 
Process occult but simple: under 

The action of your raying eye 

A supernatural chemistry 

Releases from these symbols powers 
That fuse in glow my mind and yours. 


FALLON WEBB 
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A Neglected Novelist: ‘F. Anstey’ 


By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


ANSTEY GUTHRIE, who was born 
on 8 August 1856, is remembered today 
solely on account of his first book, Vice Versé, 
which lives on among the classics of humour and 
holds an honourable place beside The Wrong 
Box, The Diary of a Nobody, and Three Men in a 
Boat. Many another author has lived, died, 
and gone down to posterity shackled to his 
‘best-seller’ and crying out for fair judgment 
on his other works; but no one has been more 
shabbily treated than ‘F. Anstey’. 

When Vice Versé appeared in 1882, it convul- 
sed the reading public with laughter, and even 
such an unlikely critic as George Saintsbury is 
said to have rolled on the floor helplessly while 
Andrew Lang regaled him with the mis- 
adventures of Mr. Bultitude. That the book is 
more than a mere joyous romp has kept it alive 
and vivid these seventy-five years, and won for 
it continued and varied praises. On the one 
hand, the recent film version has shown its 
potentialities as a work of humour; on the other, 
we find as exacting a critic as Professor C. S. 
Lewis declaring that ‘its popularity was surely 
due to something more than farce. It is the only 
truthful school story in existence. The machin- 
ery of the Garida Stone really serves to bring 
out in their true colours (which would other- 
wise seem exaggerated) the sensations which 
every boy had on passing from the warmth and 
softness and dignity of his home life to the priv- 
ations, the raw and sordid ugliness, of school.’ 

With his first book Anstey conquered and 
laid open to the world his own particular king- 
dom: the fantastic treated as the actual, set 
firmly and fairly in the realistic, and en- 
countered quite seriously and with complete 
logic. His example was followed in many ways: 
most obviously, though in so novel a manner as 
to excite no suggestion of imitation, by E. 
Nesbit in her stories of magical happenings that 
befall ordinary children in a normal everyday 
setting. Her most perfect book of this kind, 
The Enchanted Castle (1907), ranks close in 
excellence to Anstey’s, and appeals not only to 
the young readers for whom it was intended. 

Fantasy without magic preceded Vice Versd 


by a few weeks in The New Arabian Nights. But 
the two books show little similarity, and Steven- 
son professed later to admire only Anstey’s 
serious writings, though the Garida Stone and 
its effects may at least have offered a precedent 
for Dr. Jekyll’s miraculous drug. 

It seems probable that Anstey’s real ambi- 
tion was to be a serious novelist; but Vice Versd 
prevented him from being taken seriously, and 
his first novel, The Giant’s Robe (1884), was 
damned at the outset by an unfortunate (and 
quite unfounded) charge of plagiarism. This 
story of an unsuccessful writer who pretends to 
be the author of a ‘best seller’, actually written 
by a supposedly dead friend, remained in print 
for longer than the much subtler and more 
important novel of character, The Pariah (1889). 

This, Anstey’s one really serious bid for a 
novelist’s crown, created no stir on its appear- 
ance, and dropped quickly out of sight. Never- 
theless Forrest Reid, writing in 1930, set it at 
the head of the Minor Fiction of the Eighteen- 
eighties. ‘It is an admirable novel,’ he wrote, 
‘standing far above the average fiction of both 
its day and ours, far too good to be forgotten. 
The portrait of Allen Chadwick, the loutish, 
undersized, uneducated, uncomely, cockney 
youth, who wakes up one day to find himself a 
rich man’s son, is a delicate and beautiful study. 
... The tragedy is quiet, with from the first a 
kind of hopelessness in it, and for all its pathos 
there is never a hint of sentimentality.’ 

We know from Anstey’s excellent auto- 
biography, A Long Retrospect, published in 1936, 
two years after his death, that he was himself 
an ‘uncomely, undersized Cockney youth’, the 
son of a well-to-do military tailor; but here the 
likeness stops. A Long Retrospect provides ample 
proof that his father and mother gave him a 
home full of culture and refinement. He was 
well educated ; the school at Surbiton which he 
drew so vividly as Crichton House in Vice Versd 
being followed by King’s College School in 
London (which supplied the opening chapters 
of The Giant’s Robe), and that by Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where he read law and was called 
to the Bar in 1880. 
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The publication of Vice Versd two years later 
set him free from his legal studies and gave him 
an entrée into society at any level. It was this 
complete cross-section in his own experience 
which makes Anstey one of the most important 
delineators of the social scene of the ’eighties 
and nineties. A place at the Punch table in 1887 
turned his attention even more closely to the 
contemporary scene, and he soon began his 
series of sketches in dialogue, Voces Populi, which 
were afterwards collected in four volumes. 

Although these sketches were written for a 
humorous journal, there was no touch of farce 
and very little of burlesque in any of them. 
Sometimes they included scraps of actual dia- 
logue, more often the distilled essence of the 
acute observer’s impressions. Anstey, common- 
place and even insignificant at a casual en- 
counter, could mingle quite freely and naturally 
in any company and return with vivid thumb- 
nail sketches of every type in every walk of life 
that Britain had to offer in the last two decades 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. He was as at home 
‘At an East-End Poultry Show’ and ‘At a Legal 
Luncheon-Bar’ as ‘At the French Play’ or ‘At a 
North British Hydropathic’; and he takes his 
readers straight back with him, until we seem 
to hear the hansoms jingling down the Strand 
and see the oil lamps flicker in the wooden- 
benched third-class carriages. 

Better even than Anstey’s short sketches 
were the full-length stories told in dialogue 
form, of which the best known, The Man from 
Blankley’s, was made by its author into a very 
successful play several times revived on the 
London stage, and more than over-due to be 
seen again and judged now as a ripe period 
comedy. 

In dialogue story, however, Anstey reached 
his highest level in Lyre and Lancet (1895): the 
adventures of a ‘modern’ poet and a young vet 
who unintentionally change places at a big 
country house—where, in all good faith, the 
house-party welcomes the vet as the author of 
the latest and most decadent volume of fin-de- 
siécle verse, and the servants’ hall strives to 
entertain the poet under the impression that his 
main interest lies in the stables. 

The story depends not merely on the 
brilliantly ingenious handling of the plot, 
which makes the mistakes in identification so 
natural and credible and continues the mysti- 


fication for so long without any strain on 
probability. It is Anstey’s most acute study of 
the society of his time, the completest cross- 
section of human beings from the squire and the 
bishop, the military man and the intellectual, 
to the delicately balanced status in the house- 
keeper’s room, where the butler and the lady’s 
maid, the footman and the groom, the scullery 
maid and the page, descend each by carefully 
regulated steps in the social order. 

In every perfectly distinct character Anstey 
shows us a real man or woman of the day, 
without a shadow of burlesque or a trace of 
condescension. There is little criticism: things 
are shown exactly as they are, and the only 
touch of satire is a light flick of the whip at the 
snobbery below stairs, and a rather firmer 
stroke at the more idle and brainless occupants 
of the drawing-room, with the poet coming out 
worst—in all eyes but his own. 

At its face value Lyre and Lancet depends 
largely on its plot, and on the cunningly con- 
trived discomforts to which its characters are 
subjected in such a way that we are amused by 
the predicament, held by the suspense, but not 
harrowed unduly by the mental sufferings. 
This technique is even more apparent in the 
novels of fantasy, from Vice Versd onwards, and 
it grew more assured in each book; making 
room for greater ranges of characterization, 
more subtle humour, and a deeper strain of 
the gentle satire which Anstey was so well able 
to infuse. 

The adventures of Mr. Bultitude were 
followed in 1885 by the strange case of The 
Tinted Venus, who came to life and pursued the 
little cockney barber, Leander Tweddle, with 
her unwelcome advances until he and his 
fiancée, Matilda, managed to deprive her of 
the engagement ring which he had been rash 
enough to place on her finger. Quite as un- 
fortunate was Ronald Campion who, in 13886, 
became the owner of A Fallen Idol, which 
brought upon him an increasing avalanche of 
misfortunes that even Esoteric Buddhism could 
not avert, until chance befriended him at the 
eleventh hour and returned the baleful image 
of Chalanka to its own place. 

More unusual still were the adventures con- 
cerned with Tourmalin’s Time Cheques which 
that rash young man drew at intervals in the 
year 1891—to find himself no longer married 
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to his earnest Sophia, but once more a gay 
bachelor cruising on the ‘Boomerang’. The 
disadvantage, increasing to cataclysmic pro- 
portions with his last cheques, was that his 
surreptitious visits were in no chronological 
order; so that, with the best intentions in the 
world, he found himself engaged to two young 
ladies at the same moment, and pursued up 
the rigging at the last by irate lovers, brothers, 
and parents. 

There is no space here to follow the mis- 
adventures of Mr. Pulvertoft, who found him- 
self the owner—or the slave—of The Talking 
Horse; of Reggie Ballimore who, At a Moment’s 
Notice, found his spirit imprisoned in the 
person of a monkey on a barrel-organ; to tell 
of what went wrong when the cheap conjuror 
entertained Mrs. Brassington-Claypott’s Children’s 
Party; of what was so terrifying about The 
Lights of Spencer Primmett’s Eyes, or of the doings 
of ‘Ferdie’, the modern Mandrake. 

All these and other short stories were eclipsed 
by Anstey’s second most popular full-length 
fantasy, The Brass Bottle, which was published 
in 1900 after passing through the Strand 
Magazine to the accompaniment of some of 
H. R. Millar’s best illustrations. Fakrash, the 
Jinn of the Bottle, all of whose attempts to 
serve his liberator, Horace Ventimore, end in 
embarrassment or disaster, is the most direct 
precursor of the ‘Psammead’ in E. Nesbit’s 
Five Children—and It; but a more terrible and 
inconvenient ‘good fairy’, in proportion to the 
status and age of the respective characters of 
these supernatural solicitings. 

Anstey’s stage-version of The Brass Bottle was 
successfully presented in the West End in 1909, 
and his dramatization of Vice Versd the follow- 
ing year; though neither had the spectacular 
success of The Man from Blankley’s. He tried his 
hand several times more at turning his own 
books and stories into plays, but was successful 
only with an occasional ‘curtain-raiser’, slight 
but amusing. His one attempt at serious drama, 
about 1900 when ‘problem plays’ were very 
much in demand, was the three-act Hush- 
Money which, in spite of the powerful support 
of his friend, J. M. Barrie, failed to find its way 
on to the stage. The play might be described as 
mild Pinero. Its plot, centring round an 
adopted daughter suddenly claimed by an un- 
scrupulous (and, in this case, fraudulent) 
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parent, was more convincingly treated a few 
years later by A. E. W. Mason in his successful 
drama Open Windows. Anstey returned to the 
theatre late in life, when the change in fashion 
cast his Victorian humour into the shade. But 
in his old age he contented himself with his nine 
brilliant versions of Moliére plays—according 
to many competent critics the best versions ever 
made in English. 

Despite his successful entry into the new 
century with The Brass Bottle, Anstey’s genius 
seemed thereafter to be on the wane. His gift 
for humorous fantasy found vent only in a few 
short stories, and in a clever, but rather dated, 
tale for children, Only Toys!, which was strangled 
at birth by the bankruptcy of its publisher. 

His swan-song in his own inimitable vein 
came unexpectedly in 1915, was largely over- 
looked in the dark months of the First World 
War, and was never remembered in after days. 
Yet In Brief Authority, if not actually his best 
book, stands second only to Vice Versd, and is 
the fullest and ripest example of his gift for 
clothing the fantastic in the convincing gar- 
ments of reality. 

The story tells of the adventures of a middle- 
class family suddenly transported to ‘Marchen- 
land’, the fairy world of Perrault and Grimm. 
Here, by an error quite in keeping with the old 
folk-tales, the vulgar, pushing, snobbish Mrs. 
Wibberley-Stimpson is declared Queen in 
mistake for Daphne Heritage, who has been 
reduced by circumstances to become her 
daughter’s governess and forced to sell her the 
talisman which proves her royal descent. Not 
only is the story worked out with all Anstey’s 
skill in exciting plot-construction, and the 
charm and absurdity of Marchenland set 
before us with a vividness and conviction that 
command absolute belief; but the characters 
of the Wibberley-Stimpson family are drawn 
and developed with as acute a power of imagi- 
native observation as Anstey ever brought to 
his serious novels or his Voces Populi. 

Several other collections of Anstey’s short 
pieces can be left to the student—or to oblivion; 
and, with some regret, his one attempt at tragic 
fantasy, The Statement of Stella Maberley. This 
reads as an outline for an unwritten novel rather 
than a complete creation in its own right, 
opening brief vistas of spiritual fear, but 
following none to any real conclusion—a 
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theme for the creator of Screwtape rather than 
for the inventor of the Garida Stone. Two 
volumes of parodies in verse, Mr. Punch’s 
Young Reciter and Mr. Punch’s Model Music-Hall 
Songs and Dramas, repay at least the trouble of 
finding these rare volumes. But for parody 
proper Anstey’s best work is to be found in The 
Pocket Ibson (1893), which pillories with devas- 
tating wit the more ridiculous and humourless 
extravagances of that master-dramatist. 
Taken as a whole, Anstey will be remembered 
by, on the one hand, his amusing dialogue 
stories such as Lyre and Lancet and The Man from 
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Blankley’s; and on the other, by his wonderful 
range of curbed fantasy in the half-dozen 
volumes bounded by Vice Verséd and In Brief 
Authority which stand almost alone in our litera- 
ture. “They are the true flowers of the comic 
genius’, wrote Forrest Reid, ‘and each is, into 
the bargain, the work of a born story-teller. 
Observation, invention, a delightful sense of 
human absurdity, and a gift for writing dia- 
logue with a mimetic skill that creates the very 
illusion of the human voice—all these qualities 
have kept them as fresh today as when they 
were first published.’ 


A Footnote for Quintilian 


(‘Sic et urbium captarum crescit miseratio. Sine dubio enim, qui dicit expugnatam esse civitatem, 
complectitur omnia quaecunque talis fortuna recipit, sed in adfectus minus penetrat brevis hic 
velut nuntius.’ Quintilian, De Institutione Oratoria, vu. iii.) 


We. say, the city is captured; say instead 

Within these falling walls Jones huddled, Smith fell dead; 
Or, here from an open casement window you saw 

A woman murdered with the blessing of the law. 


Do not say, a ship was sunk; say rather 

That in this boiling sea a gray hulk rolled over, 

And through a ragged iron hole water poured 

And covered everyone, though Jack, or Sam, implored. 


Never merely state the obvious fact, however grand, 
As, spring came, or, this coast is shelved with sand; 
But show, instead, the green-veined ribs of leaves, 

Or the tiny whorled shells that once held pulsing lives. 


Don’t summarize, but probe. Forget the general, which bores, 
And whet the explicit blade that cuts, and hurts, but cures. 
Then, only, we will have carried out that precept of Quintilian’s 
And provided paper-backed catharsis for unperceptive millions. 


JOHN ATHERTON 
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‘An Adventure’: 


Some Personal 


Recollections of Miss Moberly 


By LAURA 


ane a slim book published as long ago as 
1911 should be steadily enlarged by ap- 
pendices in four successive editions, should be 
repeatedly reviewed and discussed by pamph- 
leteers, both French and English, should be 
attacked in a broadcast in 1952, and should 
now be re-attacked in a bulky volume,’ makes 
An Adventure a remarkable feature in the history 
of English literature, and a witness to man’s 
perennial interest in what we call collectively 
the occult. 

Mrs. Iremonger begins her book with bio- 
graphies of Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain, 
as does Dr. Joan Evans in shorter form in her 
fifth edition of An Adventure; but the impres- 
sions conveyed to their readers are very dif- 
ferent, and some of their statements are entirely 
contradictory. Designedly. Mrs. Iremonger 
paints the Moberly family as riddled with super- 
stition, and she is at pains to show the parents 
in an unfavourable light. The beautiful Italian- 
ate mother, living for a short time in Oxford, 
she describes as ‘an awkward stranger in the 
uneasy society of dons’ wives’; whereas a very 
aged, born-and-bred Oxonian speaking to me 
in 1900 remembered her as ‘a very refreshing 
importation into the then restricted female 
society’. Was George Moberly such a forbid- 
ding and disagreeable headmaster as Mrs. 
Iremonger represents him? I am informed that 
somehow the number of commoners at Win- 
chester went up during his term of office. And 
was his daughter Annie’s affection for him (an 
affection of the same adoring, defensive quality 
which I saw exhibited by the sons and daugh- 
ters of Mr. Gladstone) a sign of her mental 
immaturity? Further, was she incapable of 
recording her personal experiences with scrupu- 
lous accuracy because she had not enjoyed the 
advantages of a university education? The 
interpretation she gave of them may, of course, 
be questioned. Mrs. Iremonger is also guilty 
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of a ‘howler’ in reference to the naming of 
St. Hugh’s. She states that Elizabeth Words- 
worth called it St. Hugh’s in memory of 
her father, “because Oxford was then in the diocese 
of Lincoln, of which he had been bishop’ 
(1869-85). In fact the diocese of Oxford was 
carved out of the enormous See of Lincoln as 
early as 1542. 

Miss Jourdain, who had taken a second class 
in Modern History, is described by Mrs. Ire- 
monger in a way that suggests a personal 
animus. Obviously she was an ambitious 
woman, and as a despotic ex-schoolmistress 
was incapable of adjusting herself to the limita- 
tions imposed on the Head of the College. But I 
feel that Mrs. Iremonger need not have devoted 
an entire chapter to what male undergraduates 
described as ‘catty squabbles’; and I always 
believed that the reports about Miss Jourdain’s 
‘queerness’, her seeing auras and her fits of 
retrocognition, were at least magnified by 
Oxford gossip. 

The most valuable portions of Mrs. Iremon- 
ger’s book are in Chapter 9g, containing the 
correspondence hitherto unpublished between 
Miss Moberly and the Secretary of the Society 
for Psychical Research, together with Mrs. 
Sidgewick’s review of An Adventure. Heavy 
pressure must have been brought on Miss 
Moberly to induce her to begin that correspon- 
dence. Her mother had early ceased to be a 
member of the Society, and in 1901 Miss 
Moberly spoke to me with distaste of some of 
its activities. Moreover the personality of the 
Secretary, Miss Johnstone, antagonized many 
people besides Miss Moberly. That she and 
Miss Jourdain ought to have submitted all 
their notes to the Society is indisputable. I had 
even suggested that they should have the rather 
crumpled papers reproduced by photography. 
But in those days such reproduction was a costly 
matter, and it must be remembered that in 


! The Ghosts of Versailles. By Lucttte IREMONGER. Faber. 215. 
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1906, when Miss Moberly copied the notes by 
hand into a tidy book, she was not as yet con- 
templating the publication of An Adventure. 

A suggestion made by Mrs. Iremonger on 
page 221 that Miss Moberly in 1901 had heard 
of Miss Katie Wingfield’s retrocognitive visions 
in Salisbury Cathedral I can emphatically 
deny. During one of my visits to Oxford and 
Miss Moberly after 1910, when I had become 
intimate with Miss Wingfield and Lady Rad- 
nor, I put the question to her. She replied that 
she had never heard of Miss Wingfield’s visions, 
and knew her name only in connexion with 
automatic writing and ‘the séances that went on 
at Longford Castle’, adding: ‘You know I dis- 
approve of that sort of thing.’ I was able to 
assure her that Miss Wingfield had recently 
renounced all such practices. 

My acquaintance with Annie Moberly be- 
gan in the year of her first visit to Paris. After 
an illness at St. Hilda’s I was advised by an 
Oxford physician to move farther from the 
river; and with the status of Home Student I 
migrated to the kind care of two elderly 
ladies, daughters of a former Rector of Exeter 
College, living in St. Giles. There I frequently 
forgathered with Miss Wordsworth; but I had 
very little contact with Miss Moberly till we 
met at a large formal dinner-party. Incurably 
shy with *Varsity notabilities and with her own 
students, Miss Moberly was at ease with a girl to 
whom she owed no deference and for whom she 
felt no responsibility, and we talked together 
for the greater part of the evening. We laughed, 
too, to the surprise of our hostess, for I had 
divined that Miss Moberly had a real sense of 
humour usually concealed by her inhibiting 
sense of propriety. Our acquaintance con- 
tinued, but on such a casual basis that I was 
astonished when one day she asked me to stay 
with her if I carried out my declared intention 
of returning to Oxford in vacation to look up 
some points in the Bodleian for an article I 
meant to write for The Historical Review. 

In St. Hugh’s, which I entered for the first 
time, I was treated sometimes rather as a 
pampered niece might be treated by a kind 
aunt, sometimes as though I were Miss 
Moberly’s contemporary. It was not till the 
second week of my stay with her that I, who 
had known Paris from childhood, inquired 
what she had most enjoyed during her first 


visit to the French capital. To my surprise, she 
began at once to talk of her expedition to 
Versailles. Drawing a sheaf of papers from her 
writing table, she read aloud from them, in- 
terrupting herself occasionally to interpolate 
explanatory remarks. Thus, after mentioning 
gardeners she said: ‘Perhaps I ought to call 
them park-keepers, the sort of men stationed to 
prevent trippers from trampling on grass and 
injuring trees.’ Of the sketching lady (not then, 
I feel sure, identified with Marie Antoinette) 
she said: ‘I thought hercostumeold-fashioned— 
but you know that floppy skirts and fichus were 
worn by the ultra-fashionable at last year’s 
smart garden-parties.” When she mentioned 
her strange sense of unreality and depression, 
she added, ‘I felt as one sometimes does in 
Oxford just before a thunderstorm.’ And when I 
asked ifit might not have been due to the fatigue 
of August sight-seeing, she said decidedly, ‘No, 
for it slipped away from me completely when 
we joined the concourse of trippers, and 
then I felt rather as one does when one is 
conscious again of the dentist’s room after 
one has had gas for a tooth extraction.’ She 
emphasized the fact that she and Miss Jourdain 
did not immediately compare impressions and 
sensations. ‘She was a pleasant and efficient 
companion, but it was not like going about 
with an old friend, or with my brother.’ (I con- 
cluded that she meant Canon Moberly of 
Christ Church.) 

Some two years after my sojourn at St. 
Hugh’s, I spent a week-end with Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott and his wife in Holywell, and managed 
to make a short call on Miss Moberly. I asked 
her if she had been able to carry out her inten- 
tion of returning to Versailles. Sie replied that 
Miss Jourdain had done so; =)... again referring 
to written notes, she told me of her friend’s 
hearing voices, movements, and strains of 
music in woods which had ceased to exist in 
1902. I suggested that the sound of soldiers’ 
manceuvres and their band might have been 
wafted to the neighbourhood of the Trianon by 
a favourable wind. She negatived the idea, 
saying that the music heard was not military 
or modern. Perhaps because I was hurried and - 
the narrative was second-hand, it did not grip 
me to the extent that Miss Moberly’s previous 
first-hand story had done. 

My marriage with Canon Lonsdale Ragg, 
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Warden of the Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln, and 
his subsequent breakdown in health, took me 
out to Italy and caused Oxford personalities 
and events to be relegated to the back of my 
mind. But my husband’s occasional contacts 
with Canon Moberly in Christ Church must 
have revived his sister’s memory of me, and 
one day I received a note from her informing 
me that she and Miss Jourdain had decided to 
write and publish their experiences in Ver- 
sailles. Their incentives were ‘the garbled 
versions which are going about Oxford’ and 
‘our subsequent researches’. The book was to 
be called An Adventure for ‘you know what an 
adventure it was to me’. 

In Venice we were immersed in Italian 
literary work; and when we returned to Eng- 
land I never happened to see either An Adven- 
ture or any reviews of it until I was lent the 
second edition of the book. I at once observed 
—as Mrs. Iremonger has done—that an 
appendix gave Miss Moberly’s original notes. 
I found that they corresponded precisely with 
the account she had given me by word of 
mouth; but I regretted that she had not em- 
powered some unbiased persons (e.g. éléves of the 
Ecole des Chartes) to undertake the researches 
the two authors had laboriously carried out by 
themselves—conscientiously but always with 
a parti pris. 

‘What do you think of it?’, Miss Moberly 
once asked me, and in my reply I had hedged, 
saying that I had only once been to Versailles 
as a very young tourist. Today when I am 
asked the same question, I answer that Miss 
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Moberly would have disliked the notion that 
departed spirits wandered about the Trianon, 
and that her own conclusion that she and Miss 
Jourdain had entered an act of memory of the 
unhappy queen, appears to me cumbrous and 
unnecessary. I believe in the existence of that 
mysterious, intermittent faculty commonly 
called ‘second sight’, and its application both 
to the future and to ‘the dark backward and 
abysm of time’. And here Mrs. Iremonger 
would seem, though furtively, to join me; 
else, why has she added to her long book a 
whole descriptive chapter on the Dieppe Raid 
Case? 

To me, the most curious thing about An 
Adventure is that two women, unrelated by ties 
of blood or at that date by intimate friendship, 
yet who had both previously exhibited the 
faculty of retrocognition, should have gone to- 
gether to Versailles on 10 August, the anni- 
versary of a critical day in the history of the 
French Revolution. The diversities of their 
separate visions rule out the hypothesis of 
telepathy between them, or of their joint 
fabrication of a uniform story. And while by 
the rightly rigid standards of the Society of 
Psychical Research, their failure to record their 
experiences in writing until the November 
following their August visit to Versailles, and 
after they had talked them over together, 
invalidates their testimony, it does not disturb 
people who knew Miss Moberly’s singularly 
tenacious memory for past events of even a 
trivial nature and her aversion from even the 
most innocent prevarications. 


The Seventh Day 


_ sky is all in movement 

as the warm breath of summer 

chases fat flocks along the fondant 

ice-silvered trails’ dissolving paths. 

At the sky’s edge the branches toss and fall, 
outlined against jay’s-feather blue. 

Close to me, in the grass, unceasing too, 

swift ants revolve; while birds weave overhead, 
across and across Penelope’s loom 


like deft-spun thread. 
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Beyond my world, remote and hidden, 
uncounted constellations spin. 

Under my hand, unfelt, the trodden 

hot atoms dance their apoplectic reels, 
taking their pattern from the stars 

as, on my watch, the little black hands turn 
obscurely following the wheeling sun 

in the round sky’s treadmill. 

And in this universe of movement 


I alone lie still. 


Is this the centre, after all 


of all the worlds, 


poised between infinitely great and small, 
midway from galaxies to molecules, 

the point of balance where there can be peace? 
Is this seventh day the privilege 

linked with the barbed goad, the divine image? 
As I lie, sunwarmed, on the hill crest, 

out of all God’s creation in my view 

only He and I can rest. 


HILARY GLYN 


Plays and Films 


PLAYS 


The Member of the Wedding (Royal Court); 
Camino Real (Phoenix); A Hatful of Rain 
(Princes); The Master of Santiago (Lyric, 
Hammersmith) 


ARSON McCu.uers’s The Member of the 

Wedding could have been described as a 
prolonged rumination on the nature of exis- 
tence written chiefly for three voices. All the 
other characters made only brief appearances 
and were shadowy subsidiaries to the main 
figures. The scene was a kitchen in a small 
town in Georgia at the end of the last war. But 
only faint reverberations of that larger conflict 
were permitted to intrude—in the figure of the 
soldier brother just married, in passing allu- 
sions to local boys killed, and the news, casually 
read aloud from a newspaper, of Hiroshima. 
The central struggles took place in the heart of 


twelve-year-old Frankie (or, as she preferred 
to style herself, ‘F. Jasmine’) Addams, a gauche 
and gangling tomboy troubled by the first 
bewildered uncertainties and yearnings of ado- 
lescence. The audience for her confused con- 
fidences and outbursts consisted of her small, 
uncomprehending cousin, John Henry, and 
a coloured housekeeper. 

All this could well have been mawkish or— 
considering the piece lasted for over two hours 
—merely boring. That it was neither was a 
tribute to the skill of Miss McCullers and of her 
three main players, who succeeded in com- 
municating a mood more usually evoked by 
poetry than prose: a poignant and haunting 
nostalgia, an underlying awareness of the 
mystery and wonder and sadness of living. 
Geraldine McEwan just managed to bring off 
the extremely difficult part of poor gawky, 
perplexed Frankie, so busy discovering the 
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strange new ‘I’ inhabiting her overgrown body, 
and hungering for escape into some impossible 
happiness symbolized by the idea of leaving 
with the bridal couple after the wedding. 
Bertice Reading endowed the Negro woman, 
Berenice Sadie Brown, with a benign serenity 
and wisdom, and lightning alternations of 
mood between melancholy reminiscence and 
bursts of rich and randy laughter. As John 
Henry, a solemn-faced, bespectacled child, 
John Hall acted with an engaging drollness. 
‘Humankind/Cannot bearvery muchreality.’ 
It was curious to hear the echo from Eliot in a 
dramatist as different in vision and technique 
as Tennessee Williams; the words affording, 
moreover, the key to the meaning of his new 
and somewhat bewildering play Camino Real. 
The locality of the title was a timeless, night- 
mare region, policed by fear and inhabited 
by a motley crew from past as well as present. 
The ageing Casanova (Harry Andrews), 
Marguerite Gautier (Diana Wynyard)—white 
camelias wilting and her exquisiteness shop- 
soiled—and Byron, poised between the nadir of 
amorous disenchantment and the hoped-for 
catharsis of Greece, rubbed shoulders with 
a wealthy steel magnate, a broken-down Yan- 
kee ex-champ (Denholm Elliott), and pimps, 
bawds, and beggars. All were hopeless and 
haunted by the negation and futility of exis- 
tence, having—again to echo Eliot—lost their 
way in the dark. Both atmosphere and dialogue 
epitomized the accidie of the years when youth’s 
ebullience and faith for living have worn thin: 
the dream of a weary Don Quixote—resemb- 
ling here a frayed El Greco saint—deserted by 
Sancho, but finding another squire from our 
own time and travelling on into the terra incog- 
nita beyond this purgatorial dark night in 
which so many have perished. The dramatist’s 
vision of mankind alternates between disgust 
—embodied by the obscenely tittering street- 
cleaners carting away the dead like so much 
refuse—weary amusement, and a compassion 
that finally appears to come to terms with the 
compromise of living beyond all idealistic illu- 
sions. If this modern allegory too often seemed 
imperfectly co-ordinated, a strident and 
chaotic phantasmagoria of dislocated incidents 
and ideas, it had at least the merit—all too 
rare in the London theatre nowadays—of 
stimulating and exciting the imagination. The 
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International Players’ Theatre, under the 
direction of Peter Hall, which aims to present 
at roughly six-monthly intervals unusual plays 
that ‘enlarge the frontiers of the theatre’, has 
got off to a provocative start. 

Michael Gazzo’s A Hatful of Rain was 
scarcely more calculated to cheer drooping 
spirits. The scene was the squalor of New 
York’s lower East Side, and the two central 
figures a drug-addict (Bonar Colleano) re- 
living Korean war experiences in the frenzied 
throes of cocaine-deprivation, and his sup- 
posedly no-good brother (Sam Wanamaker), in 
reality screening Johnny’s shame. Other char- 
acters—apart from the perplexed and hurt 
young wife, movingly played by Sally Ann 
Howes—included an overgrown boy of a father 
refusing to accept the truth about his sons in 
place of his fond, illusory picture of them, and 
a nauseating trio of dope pedlars played with 
sinister overtones bordering on Grand Guignol. 
The gloom, except for the laughs raised by Sam 
Wanamaker’s Polo, was pretty well unrelieved; 
and the setting of overhead railway girders, the 
cacophony of noises off—intermittent rattle of 
passing trains, a police-car siren, a baby 
drearily bawling, the stutter of a road-drill— 
underlined the grim theme in much the same 
way as did an unforgettable sequence years ago 
in the classic film Carnet de Bal. 

For the second time within a year Mr. Wolfit, 
in The Master of Santiago, appeared as a man of 
conviction isolated from his contemporaries by 
the dictates of conscience. There were, indeed, 
striking resemblances between The Strong are 
Lonely, set in a Jesuit community in eighteenth- 
century Paraguay, and The Master of Santiago, 
taking place two centuries earlier in Avila. 
Both were historical plays preoccupied with 
problems of principle, and with the clash of 
loyalties between human claims and _ the 
austerity of dedication to a religious ideal. In 
both the enemy opposed by the central figure 
was Spain’s greed and lust for power, especially 
in exploiting poor and ignorant Indians. But 
the Father Provincial, Fritz Hochwalder’s hero, 
was a positive character whose vision and in- 
tegrity commanded respect—a man of human 
warmth and passion under discipline. Henri 
de Montherlant’s Don Alvaro Dabo, Master of 
the chivalric order of Santiago, was almost 
totally negative: a world-sick recluse whose 
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constant disgust with living and cold in- 
humanity in sacrificing his eighteen-year-old 
daughter aroused only strong revulsion. Both 
plays had a single setting throughout, and very 
little action; but where The Strong are Lonely was 
compellingly sustained by the force of its moral 
problem and religious argument, The Master of 
Santiago was bogged down by endless talk that 
seemed to lead nowhere. The static bloodless- 
ness of the play aside, Mr. Wolfit’s fitness for 
these roles of religious struggle becomes in- 
creasingly dubious. Those who saw his masterly 
performance in A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
three years ago at Hammersmith will have 
found him far more at home with characters 
like Sir Giles Overreach. 


FILMS 
Moby Dick 


It was inevitable that Moby Dick should come 
to the screen, in Technicolor and with the 
utmost extracted from its spectacular possi- 
bilities. But it was by no means so certain that 
this impressive film should have been the result. 
John Huston’s production, for Warner Brothers, 
did not merely confine itself to more or less 
faithful reproduction of the events of Melville’s 
novel and to capturing the more obvious 
elements of a great adventure story—the 


excitement, the suspense and exhilaration of 
the chase. The atmosphere of a whaling town, 
fraught for the men’s families with a constant 
sense of anxiety, the tension during the sermon 
on the eve of the vessel’s departure—Orson 
Welles as Father Mapple towering patriarch- 
ally in the ship pulpit—were admirably com- 
municated. But the producer went even further: 
managing to preserve in the film’s speech- 
rhythms something of the poetry of the original 
—and above all that cosmic sense of mystery 
and terror pervading Melville’s masterpiece. 
The crew silent in their bunks listening nightly 
to the ominous pounding of Ahab’s steps on the 
deck overhead, the camera’s concentration on 
the brazen glare of the Spanish doubloon (prize 
for the first man to sight Moby Dick) nailed to 
the mast like a second small sun beating down 
on the becalmed Pequod—such touches as these 
most effectively heightened an ever-present 
awareness of pursuing doom. The incidental 
music was at times a trifle noisy; but the acting 
—Gregory Peck’s tormented Ahab, Leo Genn’s 
quiet and solid integrity as Starbuck, Harry 
Andrews as Stubb, and Richard Basehart as 
Ishmael—brought the drama of man the hunter 
and hunted, at grips with a malignant spirit 
abroad in the universe, thrillingly to life. 


SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE PRODUCTIONS 


Richard II (St. Dunstan’s College); Henry V 
(Sloane School); Twelfth Night (Christ’s 
Hospital) 


pes spring was prolific in school plays— 
ow, it seems, more often presented in the 
Easter term than at Christmas. Owen’s, adven- 
turous in their choice as ever—last year they 
performed Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival—this 
season presented Obey’s Noah; and there was 
the usual good crop of Shakespeare produc- 
tions. 

It seemed a pity that all the work which 
went into Richard II, both by Mr. Basil Harvey 
and the boys of St. Dunstan’s College Dramatic 
Society, should have reaped the benefit of no 
more than a single night’s performance at 


Lewisham Town Hall. Here the advantage of 
a spacious stage seemed to be somewhat ofiset 
by the difficulty of throwing voices far enough 
back into an exceptionally large auditorium. 
Some of Gaunt's lines were swallowed up in the 
vastness, and the feminine characters also—ably 
played by girls from Bromley County School 
—were not always audible. But the Gaunt 
(R. Churcher) created a convincing illusion 
of age, while B. L. Farnham’s Bolingbroke was 
an assured and authoritative piece of work. In 
the last resort, of course, the play stands or falls 
by the ability of the Richard. At the outset it 
seemed that B. R. Mitchell’s rendering was not 
going to carry the necessary weight; but later, 
despite a tendency to over-act—as in the 
King’s dying speech, which, rather than being 
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affecting, sounded merely affected—this player 
did succeed in growing in stature with the 
tragic development of his part. The shrillness 
of rising hysteria reached, in the deposition 
scene, a dignity in defeat which was genuinely 
moving. A growth in attack and dramatic ten- 
sion with the progress of the play was also per- 
ceptible in the production as a whole, which 
moved forward well after getting off to rather 
a slow start. The heraldic settings, with their 
bold, glowing primary colours, were just the 
kind of background needed in staging the 
histories. 

And so from Richard in Lewisham to the 
prowess of his usurper’s son at Fulham; and in 
Henry V, which ran for six performances at 
Sloane School, the suspense of the soldiers 
crouching soundlessly for action before Har- 
fleur matched that of the desperate, wordless 
struggle at Pomfret, heightened by an ominous 
background throb of drums. Mr. Guy Boas 
seldom fails to challenge or provoke his audience 
with some novel slant of presentation. This 
time the boredom of the interminable opening 
Salic Law speech was cleverly palliated by the 
comic by-play of the listeners responding to 
ecclesiastical tedium: the turned backs of 
courtiers, the King falling into a doze. The sub- 
ject of the King’s nocturnal ‘ceremony’ solilo- 
quy before Agincourt was most effectively 
mimed; while the final curtain left the French 
King solitarily attempting to assess an uncer- 
tain future from his cards. 

After one recent departure from his usual 
practice, Mr. Boas continues to prefer the first 
Elizabethan convention of boys in the women’s 
parts. If Mistress Quickly was not altogether 
successful, Timothy Preston made a beguiling 
Kate, and the pert and vivacious Alice of John 
Ayres, clearly enjoying every minute of the 
English lesson, revealed a promising recruit for 
the ladies of future productions. The feminine 
make-up was, in fact, better than the masculine: 
certain characters, including Exeter and Fluel- 
len, had too obviously youthful faces beneath 
their beards and wrinkles. James Thwaites’s 
Fluellen was, however, one of the evening’s 
ablest pieces of acting. The Chorus of James 
Bodin, beautifully spoken, appropriately cap- 
tured the intimate, even conspiratorial tone of 
taking the audience into his confidence and 
invoking its aid in a joint, exciting venture of 


the imagination. Gordon Mason’s King was 
a worthy successor to his earlier readings of 
Troilus and Romeo: admirably combining 
regal dignity with an infectious quality of 
joyousness in voice and gesture, especially 
in moments of exaltation. This Harry had both 
the resilient vigour of youth and the compas- 
sionate warmth of maturity; it was easy to 
believe in the devotion of his soldiers to such a 
man. 

It so happened that the dimensions of the 
Great Chamber of Whitehall Palace, which 
saw the first performance of Twelfth Night by 
Royal Command at the turn of the sixteenth 
century, roughly coincided with those of Big 
School at Christ’s Hospital. This afforded the 
producer, Mr. E. G. Malins, an excellent 
opportunity for presenting the play in stage 
conditions resembling those familiar to that 
first audience—the only scenery the two ‘man- 
sions’ locating the action, and the spectators 
raised on daises enclosing the arena stage. The 
frequent ‘black-outs’ of lighting to indicate 
scene-ends tended rather to diminish the con- 
temporary illusion; and there are undoubted 
disadvantages in forsaking picture-stage pre- 
sentation for a rectangular one, where half the 
audience must at some time be confronted with 
gesticulating or soliloquizing backs. True to 
pre-Restoration convention, the feminine roles 
were taken by boys. T. G. Pickford’s Viola had 
a forthright—at times somewhat truculent— 
integrity, but lacked on the whole sufficient 
variation of mood and tone of delivery. Maria 
(B. E. Harbert) was pleasing, particularly in the 
later scenes; and Olivia (R. H. Robbins) also 
improved as the play went on—especially in 
‘her’ despair when confronted with Sebastian 
and the supposed falseness of Cesario. J. C. 
Watts’s Malvolio was the most polished in- 
dividual performance; and R. A. Lawson 
caught admirably the essence of Sir Andrew, 
a giggling and eminently gullible silly gentle- 
man complete with delectable falsetto and a 
propensity for tripping up on the slightest pro- 
vocation. The pace of the production could 
have been altogether brisker; but this experi- 
ment on the lines of Professor Leslie Hotson’s 
investigations in The First Night of Twelfth 
Night was interesting and well worth making. 
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Shakespeare’s Sources, Vol. I: Comedies 
and Tragedies. By KENNETH Murr. Methuen. 


255. 


Professor Muir writes: “There has never been, 
so far as I can discover, a book devoted to 
Shakespeare’s use of sources. Editors of in- 
dividual plays have, of course, considered the 
relevant sources, and even printed some of 
them... but there would seem to be room for 
an attempt to survey the subject as a whole, 
especially as several books and hundreds of 
articles devoted to major and minor aspects of 
the subject have been published during the 
present century.’ 

But the very breadth of the subject presents a 
difficulty at the start. Professor Muir has to 
divide his survey into two volumes. He has 
brought the comedies and tragedies together, 
leaving the historical plays for a separate 
volume; and he has given a wide interpreta- 
tion to the term ‘comedies’, including the so- 
called ‘problem plays’ and the last plays. 

He points out that the Bible has left its mark 
on nearly all Shakespeare’s work, but it should 
be noted that it is not the Authorized Version, 
but the Bishops’ and the Geneva Bibles. He 
also notes that Shakespeare is influenced by the 
homilies which it was ordered should be read 
aloud in the churches. Professor Muir does not 
confine himself to the main sources of the plays 
but devotes a considerable amount of space to 
what he calls the ‘subsidiary sources’—the 
interludes. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, for 
instance, he suggests that Shakespeare’s in- 
spiration is chiefly due to the Warwickshire 
folk-lore; but as far as direct sources are con- 
cerned he has dealt mainly with the Pyramus 
and Thisbe interlude, of which two versions 
appear—one by Dunstan Gale in 1596, and a 
closer one by Thomas Muffet, author of The 
Silk-Worms and the Flies, of which he gives a 
fairly full analysis. It is noticeable that the word 
‘Bottom’ is the technical term for the silk- 
worm’s cocoon, which may have suggested the 
name. It is rather singular that in considering 
The Merchant of Venice Professor Muir is doubt- 
ful whether Shakespeare owes anything to the 
play The Jew, shown at the Bull, which deals 


with ‘the bloody minds of usureres’. After all, 
it is only Shylock who is bloody-minded: 
usurers need not be blood-thirsty. It is also 
surprising that he makes no allusion, in dealing 
with Love's Labour’s Lost, tothe French personages 
in the court of Navarre whose names are so 
close to those of Shakespeare’s principal 
characters—especially to Biron, whose speech 
in support of love against learning marks a 
cardinal point of the play. 

These are a few instances of Shakespeare’s 
use of his earlier sources. Amongst his later 
ones may be mentioned his numerous sources, 
according to Professor Prouty, of Much Ado; 
and also of Troilus and Cressida, where he is 
indebted not only to Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde but to Chapman’s translation of the 
early books of the Jiiad. In his treatment of 
Caesar, Shakespeare not only refers to Plu- 
tarch’s Life but, according to Professor Muir, 
draws upon the anonymous play Caesar’s 
Revenge. The influence of the Ur-Hamlet—the 
primitive Hamlet—possibly by Shakespeare 
himself, on the play as we know it is here com- 
pared with that of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. 

In his summing up Professor Muir says: 
‘(Shakespeare] naturally followed the methods 
of imitation which he had learnt at school, and 
his genius was displayed more in the imagina- 
tive fusion of details from different sources than 
in pure invention in the modern sense.’ A 
general conclusion may be drawn from this 
summary, in which the sources of the main 
subjects of twenty-seven plays are given, 
followed by an analysis of the subsidiary 
sources. It will be seen that amongst the names 
that appear in the index there is no mention of 
Furnival, Sidney Lee, or Dowden. Thus it 
seems that for each generation of Shakespear- 
ians there is a change in the authoritative 
voices, though the conclusions do not greatly 
differ. F. S. BOAS 
The Elizabethans. Introduced by ALLARDYCE 

Nico... Cambridge. 25s. 

Shakespeare Survey 10. Edited by ALLAR- 
pycE Cambridge. 21s. 


All readers who enjoyed Professor Dover 
Wilson’s Life in Shakespeare’s England will now 
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relish Professor Nicoll’s ‘picture-document 
history’ The Elizabethans, which has a similar 
aim: to construct from contemporary sources 
an over-all picture of the first Elizabethan Age. 
The keynote of that time, Professor Nicoll 
affirms, was inconsistency: the contrast of light 
and darkness, good and evil, the extremes of ‘a 
brilliance that scintillates the more radiantly 
because ofsurrounding shadows, an exuberance 
that intoxicates the more intensely because of a 
prevailing melancholy’. No poet or dramatist 
gave more profound expression to the mood of 
his contemporaries than Shakespeare; and it is 
in the paradox and enigma of his age, accord- 
ing to the present editor, that we may find the 
inner core of Shakespeare’s strength. 

Professor Nicoll sees ‘a special value in letting 
the story of the Elizabethan age take shape in 
the language, poetic and prose, of its own 
people’; feeling as he does that this approach 
offers ‘less danger of obscuring or colouring the 
facts and concepts by the intrusion of modern 
comments inevitably conditioned by an idea 
of the universe, of the state and of man which 
would have been incomprehensible to men of 
the sixteenth century’. So painters, architects, 
and illustrators, as well as poets and chroniclers, 
are allowed to speak for themselves in recording 
the rich variety of contemporary life; and the 
harmonious blend of word and picture—which 
are here given equal importance—and the 
editor’s practice of relegating captions and 
sources to Notes at the end of the book, do 
succeed in conjuring a self-portrait which has 
an immediacy and graphic quality impossible 
in any second-hand account. Each of the 
sections into which the volume is divided is 
prefaced by a short editoral commentary sum- 
marizing or stressing the salient features of 
that particular aspect of life. Beginning with 
the Queen, and following the portraits of her 
by accounts of the medieval conception of the 
universe which was the inherited basis of the 
Renaissance world-picture, the book gives a 
necessarily brief but thorough survey of Eliza- 
bethan social history: the structure of Church, 
law, and government, the Queen’s army and 
navy; medicine, the arts and education, home 
and family life; the teeming activity of London, 
with its theatres and bear-gardens, and the 
countryside at work and play. Professor Nicoll 
admits that such an anthology can hope to do 
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no more than give a general glimpse of the 
time. But what a glimpse this is!—irresistibly 
whetting the appetite for further exploration of 
the period’s way of life and climate of thought. 
It is as such—a background introduction, to 
stimulate students to more detailed and serious 
study—that this volume should be especially 
valuable to teachers and lecturers, although 
they will probably in any case wish to possess 
it on their own account. A scrapbook of this 
kind could scarcely have been better done, 
with a nicer blend of editorial discrimination 
and faultless book production. 

The main accent in the tenth issue of the 
annual Shakespeare Survey, also edited by 
Professor Nicoll, is on the Roman plays. In the 
opening essay J. C. Maxwell summarizes the 
conclusions of scholarship and _ criticism 
concerned with these over the first half of the 
present century. In his summing-up he remarks 
a fact that is characteristic of contemporary 
writing as a whole—poetry as well as criticism: 
the tendency of recent critics to turn from the 
poetic splendours of Antony to the ‘more sober 
qualities’ of Julius Caesar and Coriolanus—a dis- 
trust of extravagance which has (he admits) 
resulted in ‘some degree of dulness and un- 
adventurousness’. Professor Dover Wilson con- 
tributes an interesting investigation into 
Shakespeare’s ‘Small Latin’—How Much?; finally 
concurring with Jonson’s well-known testimony 
in the conclusion that ‘though we can be 
certain that Shakespeare was at least able to 
read Latin at need’, the many echoes from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses are not from the Latin 
original but from Golding’s English transla- 
tion. 

A study by T. J. B. Spencer of Shakespeare’s 
‘Elizabethan Romans’ explores the poet’s idea 
of Rome as it was conditioned by te climate of 
Renaissance opinion, and detects through the 
three plays a steady progression of independent 
thought in his reconsideration of the Roman 
world. Other contributions include two papers 
on Titus Andronicus—on its composition, by 
R. F. Hill, and by Eugene M. Waith on the 
relationship between the violence in the play 
and the style in which it is written; an essay on 
Coriolanus by Hermann Heuer, which traces the 
story’s and characters’ transmutation from the 
original Greek of Plutarch into Shakespeare’s 
play via the essentially English accentuations 
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of North; and a note by W. M. Merchant on 
classical costume in Shakespearian productions, 
illustrated by an interesting selection of plates 
ranging from 1595 to 1932. In addition to 
several studies not on the Roman plays—in- 
cluding one on the teaching of Shakespeare 
in the grammar school which should be of 
especial interest to readers of English—there 
are the usual regular features. International 
notes, a list of productions in this country 
during 1955, a review of some London and 
Stratford productions and another of the year’s 
contributions to Shakespeare scholarship and 
criticism, complete a stimulating volume, which 
as usual strikes an admirable balance of interest 
between stage and study. MARGARET WILLY 


William Wordsworth: The Early Years, 
1770-1803. By Mary Moorman. Oxford. 
505. 


This is Volume I of a two-volume biography 
of Wordsworth, and covers the years 1770- 
1803, taking 600-odd pages to do so. Mrs. 
Moorman acknowledges her debt to Professor 
Ernest de Selincourt and to Miss Helen Darbi- 
shire, whose feats of noble scholarship are 
invaluable to all students of Wordsworth and 
his circle, and whose researches have made 
possible the correction of many mistakes, 
suppressions, and omissions of Wordsworth’s 
earlier biographers. 

There is, of course, a sense in which Words- 
worth may be seen as his biographers’ most 
formidable rival. In her Preface, Mrs. Moor- 
man refers to The Prelude as ‘a biographical 
source of high importance’. It is in fact so 
important that, while The Prelude does not tell 
us all we need to know about Wordsworth, it 
distils, in a way no linked narrative wholly can, 
his essential nature as man and poet. 

His biographers undertake a mountainous 
task in presenting the life of that mighty poet 
who dared to explore ‘the Burden of the 
Mystery’, and of whom Keats wrote: ‘He is a 
genius and superior to us, in so far as he can, 
more than we, make discoveries and shed a 
light in them.’ There, indeed, lies Wordsworth’s 
first claim on his biographers’ attention; but 
more is involved. A considerable social respon- 
sibility is assumed by the biographer, who 
consciously employs his talent for the benefit of 
others, including many whose range of interests 


will spread beyond the special achievements of 
the subject of the biography. The good bio- 
grapher’s virtues must include a scrupulous 
regard for accuracy and a strong sense of 
period and place; Mrs. Moorman will con- 
vince her readers that she has these qualities 
in generous measure. 

For example, she discloses an appropriate 
sensibility in the secure establishment, at the 
beginning of her narrative, of Wordsworth as 
a true son of England’s north; in recognizably 
authentic pictures of Cockermouth, Penrith, 
and Hawkshead we find ‘there was a Boy’, 
father of that man whose imagination was 
nourished on 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 


and whose concern with the mind of man grew 
by way of the torments of revolutionary France 
and the Terror: 

Such ghastly visions had I of despair 

And tyranny, and implements of death; 

And innocent victims sinking under fear. 


The events of his sojourn in France are too 
well known to need recapitulation here; it is 
good to be able to record that Mrs. Moorman 
surveys those chaotic years with a nicely tem- 
pered judgment; and her imagination kindles, 
as well it may, when she describes the sensitive 
and restorative care lavished upon William by 
his devoted sister. All Wordsworth’s bio- 
graphers are in any case under a heavy debt to 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s incomparable Journals. 

It is to Mrs. Moorman’s credit that she uses 
all her source material with tact and percep- 
tion. If there are moments when we feel that 
she has drawn somewhat heavily upon The 
Prelude for her quotations I think we are bound, 
upon reflection, to concede that this is abso- 
lutely essential. What, in fact, we notice is the 
occasional alternation of brief quotation and 
interpolated comment, which produces a 
slightly unsettling effect. But this is a minor 
blemish upon a prodigious enterprise. 

Again, in the matter of accuracy Mrs. Moor- 
man cannot be faulted, and to object that there 
is sometimes a too painstaking regard for 
detail—as in footnote 3 to page 68—is to say 
no more than that the book has the defects of 
its qualities. 

Whether its many excellences include the 
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communicated sensation of those unearthly 
moments when Wordsworth saw ‘into the life 
of things’ is something only the individual 
reader can decide. Every known instance and 
circumstance of these experiences are faithfully 
recorded and built unobtrusively into the 
book’s total structure, so that the balance of the 
whole remains undisturbed, and the pre- 
vailing tone—patient, leisurely, modest—is 
beautifully sustained. Its thoughtfulness and 
integrity, combined with the sturdy homespun 
quality so perfectly attuned to its subject, will 
ensure its recognition as a biography built to 
stand the test of time. BARBARA LUPINI 


Shelley at Work. By NeEviLtLtE Rocers. 

Oxford. 35s. 

The purpose of this book is finally to banish 
the ‘ineffectual angel’ and the fantastic Ariel of 
legend, and to show Shelley instead as a 
methodical and strong thinker; to reveal ‘what 
his ideas were and how they were derived, and 
then to illustrate how he interpreted experience 
through them.’ The bases for this examination 
are Shelley’s drafts and memoranda, especially 
the hitherto unexplored twenty-six Notebooks 
in the Shelley—Rolls bequest to the Bodleian. 
The analysis of these Notebooks was immensely 
complicated by the poet’s haphazard and 
arbitrary methods of compilation; but in Mr. 
Rogers’s competent hands they have yielded a 
rich harvest. 

Although no serious student now accepts the 
‘legend’, it dies hard in the popular imagina- 
tion. The longer works are, admittedly, difficult 
of interpretation; and until recent years 
Shelley’s admirers and detractors alike have 
based their estimates on his lyrics and lyric 
extracts torn from their context in the major 
poems. Certainly, if one seizes upon a de- 
signedly nebulous poem like The Cloud or 
upon the liquidity of sound attempting pri- 
marily a verbal identification of verse and 
subject in The Skylark; if one selects the ecstatic 
apostrophe of 

Life of life! Thy lips enkindle, 
or the apparent verbal intoxication of 

Worlds on worlds are rushing ever 

From creation to decay, 
some case for the legend can be made out; but 
it will neglect two-thirds of the poetry Shelley 
wrote. It is this two-thirds, especially Laon and 


Cythna, Prometheus Unbound, Epipsychidion, Adonais, 
Hellas, The Triumph of Life, and a few shorter 
pieces like the great Ode to the West Wind and 
the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty that Mr. Rogers 
takes as his special province of exploration. 

He accepts, perhaps a little too unqualifiedly, 
Professor Grabo’s dictum that Shelley’s ideas 
were fed ‘more by the literature he read than 
from emotional experiences of a purely per- 
sonal character.’ Yet surely it was just such 
emotional experiences that lay at the root of 
Alastor and Epipsychidion, Prometheus and Hellas, 
Laon and Cythna and even Adonais—though by 
then he was moving towards a more controlled 
objectivity that might have attained new 
heights in The Triumph of Life. What really 
happened was surely that Shelley’s natural 
Platonism fed on whatever it found sympa- 
thetic, and the poet enriched the structure and 
imagery of his poems from the immense range 
of his reading: from Plato himself (especially 
The Symposium) and from such Platonic 
analogues as he could find in Calderén and 
Dante, Goethe and Spenser, or elsewhere in 
Greek, Italian, French, or English literature. 
But in so far as it is the imagery of the major 
poems that makes them difficult, Mr. Rogers 
justifies his assumptions by his painstaking 
interpretation of such recurrent symbols in 
them as Boats and Isles, the Dome, the Veil, and 
the Cave. It is this symbolism, Mr. Rogers thinks, 
that holds the key to Shelley’s poetry and gives 
it its unity with his religious, political, and 
scientific conceptions; and the first part of the 
book certainly yields impressive results with 
Prometheus Unbound. 

In the second part, by using the interpreta- 
tion of the symbols thus worked out, Mr. 
Rogers traces the genesis, conception, and 
birth of such great poems as Epipsychidion, 
Adonais, and Hellas, deals illuminatingly with 
the Skylark and West Wind odes, and shows how 
The Mask of Anarchy has been misinterpreted 
and Shelley dubbed an anarchist when, in fact, 
he was an advocate of non-violence and passive 
resistance in establishing the free, ordered 
society. Apart from a last chapter dealing too 
much in suppositions and generalities, this 
valuable book concludes with some brilliant 
detective work on the probable shape, purpose, 
and meaning of the unfinished Triumph of Life. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 
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James Joyce’s World. By Parricia Hut- 
cuins. Methuen. 30s. 


Most ordinary readers who have ventured 
upon James Joyce’s Ulysses will probably be in 
sympathy with the criticism that this book, 
masterpiece or not, is completely lacking in 
form; for the elaborate patterns on which it is, 
in fact, constructed are extremely difficult to 
follow in their bewildering mass of detail, and 
the very effort to trace them distracts one’s 
attention from the main theme. To complicate 
matters still further, Joyce adopted the interior 
monologue for his purpose and abandoned 
normal grammatical usage, chronological se- 
quence and other conventions of prose in order 
to pin his specimens down for detailed 
examination and reveal their mental processes. 
It should, of course, be remembered that 
Joyce was attempting to present the whole 
complexity of modern life as he saw it, in all its 
many facets and without over-simplification. 
Discerning critics were not slow to point this 
out or to emphasize the mythological basis of 
the book, observing how almost every incident, 
though curiously changed to suit a city environ- 
ment, is conceived as a parallel to some event 
in the Odyssey. What was not at first recognized, 
but which gradually became appreciated later, 
was that, at quite another level, Joyce had also 
painted a remarkably comprehensive picture 
of the Dublin in which he had spent his child- 
hood and youth—and, simultaneously, of every 
modern city. 

It is this aspect of his work which makes 
James Foyce’s World an important book for the 
student of Joyce. As the author, Miss Patricia 
Hutchins, pertinently remarks, ‘part of Joyce’s 
strength lay in the ability to use social pheno- 
mena and topographical landmarks as accur- 
ately as possible and yet to convey something of 
the re-issuing sameness of experience as it 
river-runs through one city, all cities, through 
his own and every generation.’ To gain a real 
insight into the mind which created Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake, then, it is necessary to know 
how Joyce thought and reacted to his environ- 
ment, and to have some acquaintance with his 
background, with the people he knew and the 
circumstances surrounding his life, both in 
Ireland and on the Continent. Few of us have 
either the time or the opportunity to equip 
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ourselves with such a knowledge, so that by 
doing the initial spadework for us in an attempt 
to recreate the atmosphere of Joyce’s world, 
Miss Hutchins has performed a valuable service 
to literature. 

With infinite patience and commendable 
resourcefulness, following up one clue after 
another, she has made what might be described 
as a tour of investigation, calling at all the places 
where Joyce stayed, talking to the people with 
whom he lived or corresponded, pursuing 
distant relatives, and interviewing authors, 
friends, fellow students, neighbours, hotel- 
proprietors, and, indeed, anyone who might 
have had the slightest connexion with Joyce, 
to collect, check, and cross-check her informa- 
tion. It was by no means an easy task; still less 
a literary pilgrimage. Letters had been des- 
troyed by offended recipients. Conflicting data 
had to be sorted out and opinions tested for the 
personal motives behind them, for Joyce’s 
autobiographical novel had caused acute 
embarrassment in his family circle. Joyce 
seems to have been infected at an early age by 
the urge to wander (his family were constantly 
on the move from one house or district to 
another during his childhood) and, tracing his 
movements, Miss Hutchins has been obliged to 
visit Cork, Dublin, Paris, Trieste (where 
Ulysses was begun), London, Ziirich, and Vichy, 
noting the coincidence of place-names and 
recurrent symbols, and all the time trying to 
catch the sort of impressions he received from 
his surroundings. She arrives at the conclusion 
that, despite his Ulyssian wanderings about 
Europe, ‘James Joyce never really left Dublin’. 

HOWARD SERGEANT 


The Lion and the Honeycomb. By R. P. 
Biackmur. Methuen. 255. 


Mr. R. P. Blackmur is not only an academic 
critic but also a good writer. At their best his 
essays have style and colour, though by their 
nature they can have nothing of belle-lettrist 
charm. More important, perhaps, Mr. Black- 
mur knows how to handle ideas; and the ideas 
he trades in are his own. 

Best known in this country for his Language 
as Gesture, Mr. Blackmur in his present volume 
brings together a number of essays that range 
beyond the strictly literary to deal with those 
institutions that ‘surround and impinge upon 
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literature, and which connect or fail to connect, 
Letters and Society’. An American critic will 
naturally tend to give considerable space and 
weight to the writers of his own country. Thus 
we find here perceptive studies of Henry Adams, 
Herman Melville, and Irving Babbitt. In each 
case, however, the subject is seen not.as an 
isolated American phenomenon but as a 
contributor to the literature of our language as 
a whole. The Economy of the American Writer and 
an essay on the American literary expatriate 
may well help to link more closely the thought- 
ful and articulate minorities in our two 
countries. 

Mr. Blackmur sees the ‘trade of writing’ as 
the greatest obstacle to the creation and enjoy- 
ment of serious literature. He views this 
situation both in its contemporary and histori- 
cal manifestations. Today, he maintains, the 
serious writer is worse off in so far as only a 
fraction of those who read are at all qualified 
to judge his work by other than superficial 
standards. To further his contention Mr. 
Blackmur devotes a page to a table of circula- 
tion figures for representative U.S. publications. 
Thus the figures since 1872 for the long- 
established journals may be seen at a glance; 
and the sad fact emerges that in 1954 Life 
could claim a figure of 5,400,000 as against the 
31,000 and 30,000 of The Nation and The New 
Republic respectively. We can all think of 
parallels in Britain and indeed western Europe 
which show that democracy, while useful 
politically, has no place in the arts. What the 
multitude likes best must necessarily make few 
demands on mind or sensibility. 

The question arises: what, if anything, can 
be done about it? Mr. Blackmur has enough 
honesty to reply: ‘I do not know that there is a 
cure.” He suggests, however, that the artist 
must ally himself even more firmly with those 
institutions—universities, learned foundations, 
and the like—which ‘show potential aesthetic 
bias’. (He by no means assumes that such 
institutions are invariably on the side of the 
creative writer or thinker.) This idea he 
felicitously expresses and develops: 

‘Institutional education alone, like insti- 
tutional religion in the Christian past, is not 
enough: though these may persuade what is 
necessary into being: the multiplication and 
heightening of individual intelligence. Some 


people call the mode of this intelligence in 
action criticism. It had better be called the 
charity of compassionate understanding.’ 


Mr. Blackmur combines scholarship and hard 
thinking: he stimulates without seeking to 
provoke. In short, he is an excellent exemplar 
of literary criticism. ROBERT GREACEN 


Free Writing. By Dora Pym. University of 
London Press. 6s. 


Thirty-five minutes before writing this I stood 
outside the door of one of my classrooms, and, 
having told the children to close their eyes and 
listen carefully, I poured water from a huge jug 
into a bucket already half filled with water. 
That was the immediate effect of reading this, 
the tenth publication of the University of 
Bristol Institute of Education. I could hardly 
wait to try out some of the experiments sug- 
gested and described by Dora Pym and Lorna 
V. Southwell in this inspiring document. The 
free writing resulting from these, my own 
experiments, amazed me—completely justi- 
fying both my impatience and the publication 
of this factual account of a series of bold and 
imaginative adventures in education. 

Here is a long-needed treatise showing how 
attitudes to written English may be trans- 
formed, and aptitudes discovered, encouraged 
and developed, once we have aroused a spirit 
of adventure in our pupils or students. Using 
the methods employed with such imagination 
in the Wiltshire schools from 1947 onwards, 
there is no doubt whatsoever that children can 
and do find a new enjoyment in writing, 
gaining at the same time a pleasing and 
necessary confidence in their own powers and 
resources. 

Classification of the methods of stimulation 
employed is difficult, and only by viewing the 
booklet as a whole does the pattern become 
complete; since the text takes in Miss Pym’s 
initial work with students, the University of 
Bristol Institute’s responsibility for the 11 plus 
examination between 1947 and 1951, and Miss 
Southwell’s extended experiments throughout 
Primary and Junior Schools in Wiltshire. In 
many cases the child’s work is quoted in full 
and commented upon, though the children 
themselves remain anonymous. 

In her final chapter, ‘Reflections’, Miss Pym 
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stresses that the story of Free Writing is by no 
means a finished story. Thanks to her, however, 
it is at least a story well begun, and holding 
much promise for the as yet unwritten 
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chapters which will certainly be added by 
eager and enlightened teachers who act upon 
this introduction to a minor revolution in 
classroom technique. A. R. GOWLAND 


Fever 


N° vaguely flickering upon the screen 
of troubled memory came images 
hinting of some lost purpose. 


Somewhere within 


the forest, amidst forgotten villages, 
he’d lost his way. He could recall the path 
twisting through swamp and bush unendingly. 


But where had he been going? A date with Death 
seemed almost likely. Yet his destiny 

perhaps was leading only to this remote 

mud hamlet, whining with its ageless pain. 


And there was nothing now to do but wait: 

wait in the dripping darkness of these walls; 

wait in a pool of sweat, hearing the rain 

on the boards above him hammering in the nails. 


RAYMOND TONG 


Poetry Review 


T HERE is no gainsaying that the most widely 
publicized, if not necessarily the best, con- 
temporary verse is being written by the 
members of a coterie known as the ‘Neo-Emp- 
sonians’, or, more arrogantly, “The Movement’, 
whose anthology, New Lines, was recently re- 
viewed in this journal. Now comes a counter- 
move, sponsored by Mr. Sergeant and Dr. 
Abse, whose aim is not so much to set up a rival 
‘closed shop’ as to accord a hearing to a number 
of poets outside the exclusive circle of the ‘Neo- 
Empsonians’, whose work merits more atten- 
tion than so far it has received. The aim is 
excellent; whether it is justified is less certain, 
since the names of most of the poets in Mave- 
ricks have appeared in successive P. E. N. 
anthologies and elsewhere during the past few 


years, and have been treated by reviewers with 
fitting seriousness. The poets of Mavericks have 
little in common with those of New Lines, 
being both more imaginative and less penurious 
of emotion than their immediate forerunners. 
Setting poetic politics to one side, it is good to 
encounter such poems as Mr. J. C. Hall’s 
The Burning Hare, Mr. Scannell’s witty How to 
fill in a Crossword Puzzle, and Mr. Hamburger’s 
After Christmas—to give three examples—in a 
single volume, and the editors deserve con- 
gratulation on this score alone. 

In his latest volume Mr. Church writes below 
his best. Admittedly there are charming pieces, 
felicitous both in conception and execution— 
Thinking of a Master and The Londoner in the 
Country are two such—but the most important 
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pieces in this book, having as their general 
theme a new love coming late into the poet’s 
life, are couched in a disturbingly arid and 
prosaic diction, which gives the impression that 
Mr. Church has not so much written poems as 
made notes for a treatise in prose: 


But images are vain for this process, 
And poetry, therefore, suffers a defeat. 


Remembering with gratitude Mr. Church’s 
attainments both in vers:: and prose, one hopes 
this recession is merely temporary. 

Professor Trypanis—a Poetry Book Society 
choice—writes with classic lucidity and point. 
This directness of speech, allied to his acute eye 
for colour and form, makes his book one of 
memorable distinction. Giving richness and 
depth to his thought is his ever-present aware- 
ness of the Greece of antiquity, which finds 
expression in the Homeric Sequence that rightly 
forms the climax and conclusion of his volume. 

To turn from the verse of Professor Trypanis 
to that of Mr. Redwood Anderson is to turn 
from strictly disciplined classicism to lush 
romanticism. In his eponymous poem occurs 
the phrase ‘Imperious June, and indolent July, 
and August with her yellow hair’. This gives 
the key to the origin of Mr. Anderson’s inspira- 
tion. He would have been completely at home 
in the company of the more earnest, self- 
dedicated poets of the late nineteenth century, 
and it is significant that the technique of the 
principal poem in this collection is reminiscent 
of Coventry Patmore’s experiments which 
culminated in The Unknown Eros. 

Mr. Pound’s merit as a poet is a matter 
which will no doubt continue to be debated. 
The latest instalment of his Cantos (the whole 
being described by his publishers as the most 
important long poem of the present century) 
is his least comprehensible, resembling an 
occult cryptogram in half a dozen languages. 
This is obviously caviare to the general, and 
can be recommended solely to the initiated. 

Mr. Sergeant once more demonstrates his 
devotion to poetry and the efforts he is prepared 
to make to encourage writers of promise. Of the 
five whose work he has so far sponsored through 
Outposts Publications, Mr. Dunn, with his 
delicate and thoughtful lyrical talent, is the 
most successful, although Mr. Bowen shows a 
deft, succinct technique. In Goodbye Mrs. Ferrett 


achieves a moving poignancy; her tribute to 
Dame Edith Sitwell, however, is embarrass- 
ingly hyperbolical. Miss Wraith indulges in an 
excess of rhetoric, but Wot as Ice, expressing a 
quieter, more reflective mood, proves her a 
poet. Mr. Blackhall experiments with the son- 
net form, often effectively; one nevertheless 
feels that any attempt to paraphrase the Lord’s 
Prayer in a sonnet-sequence is foredoomed to 
failure. 

Dr. Slater lacks the lyrical gift of the late 
A.S. Cripps, his contemporary in South Africa. 
In its stead he possesses a gift for imaginative 
reportage, and this, in such a poem as Drought, 
is impressive. The inexorability, no less than the 
savage beauty of Africa, is memorably evoked 
in phrases which are most effective when most 
laconic. 

In his Introduction to Salaman and Absal, 
Fitzgerald’s ‘first shy experiment’ in translat- 
ing from the Persian, Professor Arberry traces 
the genesis of the poem, frequently quoting 
from the correspondence between Fitzgerald 
and his friend Edward Byles Cowell. He pre- 
sents three English versions of the work: two 
by Fitzgerald and one, a literal translation, by 
himself. From this evidence it is possible to 
gauge how closely, under the influence of the 
academically minded Cowell, Fitzgerald kept 
in his first version to the original text; the 
second version, however, is far more free in 
its treatment, and frequently bears the authen- 
tic Fitzgerald gloss, if only in an embryonic 
form: 


His soul rejoiced in knowledge of all kind; 
The fine edge of his Wit would split a hair, 
And in the noose of apprehension catch 

A meaning ere articulate in word... 


The sensuous enchantment of the Rubdiydt is, 
however, completely absent from Salaman and 
Absal, and one can but agree with Professor 
Arberry when he admits, with the stringent 
integrity of a scholar, that Fitzgerald chose 
both the wrong author and the wrong poem 
for his first essay. Yet all admirers of the 
Rubdiydt will be grateful to Professor Arberry 
for his study of genius in evolution. 
Aristophanes died eight hundred years before 
the author of Salaman and Absal was born; but 
while the latter’s work is now little more than 
a literary curiosity, The Frogs, as translated by 
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Mr. Fitts, is of the liveliest present-day in- 
terest. The fable of the visit of Dionysos to 
Hades to rescue Euripides, and of the supplant- 
ing of the latter by Aeschylus, was treated by 
Aristophanes with a hilarious gusto (‘the 
laughter is enormous’ is Mr. Fitts’s comment) 
which his translator has admirably preserved, 
giving the play an up-to-the-minute topicality 
by his use of such colloquialisms as ‘fair 
enough’, ‘the late lamented’, ‘almighty stink’, 
and so forth. What the late lamented Porson or 
Jebb would have made of such frolic treatment 
must necessarily remain conjectural; there is 
nevertheless no doubt that to the modern 
reader it appears divertingly appropriate. 

In his Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, 
Professor Auden’s predecessor in the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford draws a parallel between 
knowledge as divined and interpreted by poet 
and scientist respectively, quoting The Solitary 
Reaper to illustrate his theme. This lecture is of 
compelling interest and suggestiveness, the 
more so as no poet of the present time has used 
scientific data more imaginatively and with 
greater effect than Mr. Day Lewis. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 


Books noticed above: 


Mavericks, edited by Howarp Sercgeant and 
Danniz Asse. Editions Poetry and Poverty. 6s. 
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The Inheritors: Poems 1948-55, by RicHARD CHURCH. 
Heinemann. ios. 6d. 

The Stones of Troy, by C. A. TRYPAnts. Faber. ros. 6d. 

Almanac and other poems, by JouN REDWooD ANDER- 
son. Macdonald. 155. 

Section: Rock-Drill, Cantos 85-95, by Ezra Pounp. 
Faber. 125. 6d. 

Flowering Grasses, by PETER Dunn; The Poet’s Hour, 
by Arnotp VincENT Bowen; The Lynx-eyed 
Strangers, by MABEL FERRETT; The Truth of Being, 
by Marcarer A. WraitH; Alms for Oblivion, by 
Davin Scott BLACKHALL: Outposts Publications. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Collected Poems of Francis Carey Slater, with a Pre- 
face by Roy CampBELL. Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 

Fitzgerald’s ‘Salaman and Absal’, by A. J. ARBERRY. 
Cambridge. 25s. 

Aristophanes’ ‘The Frogs’, an English version by 
Duptey Firts. Faber. 155. 

The Poet’s Way of Knowledge, by C. Day Lewis. 
Cambridge. 55. 


Also received: 


By Cherwell Side, by Lita Goucu. Abbey Press, 
Abingdon. 3s. 6d. 

Northern Broadsheet, from 42 Ann Street, Edinburgh, 
4. 25. 

Sirena II: An Anthology from Nottingham Uni- 
versity College. The Songs of Orpheus, by JouHn W. 
Most. Guild Press. 5s. each. 

Dragon’s Teeth, by Jack BEVAN; These are yourFlowers, 
by Doris Mattory; The Earth so Fair, by PAULINE 
Gisson. Guild Press. 35. 6d. each. 


Recent Reading 


ie is seldom that the reader is agreeably sur- 
prised by an irruption of actual colour, ver- 
milion, ultramarine and gold, into a recondite 
analysis of texts and origins, yet this is what 
happens in Mary Giffin’s Studies on Chaucer and 
his Audience. To illustrate her interpretation of 
the apostrophe 


O conquerour of Bruté’s Albioun 


in Chaucer’s Compleynt to his Purse she inserts 
the illuminated genealogy of the house of 
Mortimer now in the University Library at 
Chicago. Of all English poets Chaucer least 
needs the added grace of visible colour. It is his 
particular gift to suggest to the mind’s eye at 
one and the same time the daisied sward, the 
dew-spangled greenwood, and the bright, 
brittle splendours of a stained-glass window. 


Those who follow Mary Giffin in her close 
scrutiny of four Chaucerian texts will find 
their appreciation of this quality reinforced 
and enriched. 

Her emphasis upon the poet’s intention that 
his works should be read aloud (by himself if 
possible) to royal, noble, or mercantile listeners 
produces an interesting shift of perspective; 
and she has gathered up some illustrations 
always interesting if not always strictly relevant. 
A Syrian flabellum of the sixth century is less 
helpful to the understanding of 


The pekok with his aungels’ fetheres bryghte 


than the Syon Cope which immediately suc- 
ceeds it. In dealing with the theological im- 
plications of the ‘pekok’ she has missed the 
point that to the medieval church this bird was 
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a symbol of immortality largely because of the 
statement of St. Augustine of Hippo that its 
flesh did not putrefy. There is a small error in 
the chapter on The Man of Lawe’s Tale. Chaucer 
did not ‘receive a house at Aldgate’ from John 
of Gaunt. He leased a tenement over the Gate 
from the City of London, within whose circling 
walls the King himself exercised no rights over 
house-property. 

It is entertaining to compare Plantagenet 
patronage of Chaucer with the encouragement 
extended to Arab poets by enlightened Caliphs 
of Damascus in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. One of them, pleased because a certain 
poet had remembered and repeated an Ode 
written by another, ‘moved him to a house 
which he had prepared for him, and there he 
found two slave-girls, all their possessions, and 
everything that he could possibly require’. The 
Golden Odes of Pagan Arabia were introduced to 
English readers by Sir William Jones in the 
eighteenth century, and various attempts have 
since been made to translate them into Latin, 
Italian, French,and German. Professor Arberry, 
after tracing their historical background and 
collating some of these earlier efforts, offers 
new versions of his own. These are prob- 
ably nearer the originals than those launched 
unsuccessfully upon the English-speaking world 
in 1903 by Wilfrid Blunt and his wife, Lady 
Anne: yet one cannot share the surprise here 
expressed that the Mu’allqat failed to ‘capture 
the passionate interest of the man in the street’. 
Vague memories of Tom Moore and Mrs. 
Norton might ‘have prepared the English 
reader for some preoccupation with houris, 
peris, and Arab steeds, but it is with camels that 
the poets seem to be mainly concerned; and 
there are few traces of that beauty which alone 
can counterbalance the pervasive elements of 
rank-smelling violence and crude cruelty. 

It is not long since the attention of ‘recent 
readers’ was directed to a rewarding anthology 
of Japanese literature in which the art of the 
No theatre was incidentally expounded. In 
A. C. Scott’s Classical Theatre of China the 
literary aspect of the Chinese drama holds 
only a subsidiary place near the end, and the 
greater part of the book deals in elaborate 
detail with the purely technical side of the 
actors’ art in China. The analogies with the 
Elizabethan theatre are obvious—the girls’ 


parts played by boys, the once-degraded status 
of even the most successful players, the clever 
use of meagre stage-properties, the interest 
shown by at least one Imperial Lady; and 
there is much that is curious and entertaining 
in every chapter. Unfortunately each page is 
clogged with transliterations of technical terms, 
and the over-all impression is as incomprehen- 
sibly complicated to the western eye as the 
music of the Chinese orchestra would be to the 
western ear. 

The high-roads of research having been 
trodden into deep furrows by many feet, it is 
perhaps inevitable that almost any by-way 
should now seem worth exploring. Carmine 
Rocco Linsalata has elected to pursue the path 
leading to what he calls Smollett’s Hoax, namely 
the version of Don Quixote which the Scottish 
novelist prepared mainly by ‘plagiarizing, 
paraphrasing, rewriting and inverting’ the trans- 
lation made by Charles Jarvis, Pope’s painter- 
friend, before 1739. ‘Fraud’ rather than ‘hoax’ 
seems to be the mot juste. The long and elabor- 
ate tables of parallel passages will be interesting 
only to the student, but the preliminary chapter 
on ‘Don Quixote in English Translation: 1612- 
1755 is worth study, if only for the piquant 
statement (on the authority of Charles Whibley) 
that John Phillips’s understanding of the origi- 
nal was so much at fault that ‘several passages 
are purposely distorted into pornography’. The 
piquancy lies, of course, in the circumstance 
that Phillips was one of the two unlucky pupils 
whose loud weeping under the rod of their 
uncle John Milton so distressed Mary Powell 
in the early days of her married life. 

When one considers the long history of 
serial publication in England and when one 
remembers how many books, both famous and 
ephemeral, have appeared ‘in parts’, it may 
seem curious that Professor R. M. Wiles’s 
monograph, Serial Publication in England before 
1750, should represent the first attempt to deal 
seriously with this practice, even in its earlier 
stages only. The trickle which began in the 
seventeenth century had swelled into a stream 
by the middle of the eighteenth; this in turn 
widened and deepened, receiving numerous 
confluents and spilling into many backwaters. 
There is ample material, almost too much, for 
second and third volumes to carry the story to 
our own day. To the bibliographer this solid 
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book, illustrated with collotype facsimiles, will 
be invaluable. To the student of social history 
it is often most rewarding, especially when that 
vein of absurdity is uncovered which runs 
through every sort of human activity. Imagina- 
tion lingers upon Teresia Constantia Phillips, 
who ‘like her prototype, Moll Flanders .. . 
could endure any shame but that of being 
ignored’, and whose Apology attracted sufficient 
attention to meet, if not completely to satisfy, 
her desire for notoriety. 

The ghost of John Gay must have been 
most agreeably surprised when, after a neglect 
of thirty-four years, the Beggar’s Opera was pro- 
duced at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
took London by storm and ran for ten years; 
but during that period of neglect many of its 
enchanting folk-tunes and several patches of 
its lyric verse remained embedded in the 
popular memory. Not only do Miss Mowcher, 
Eugene Wrayburn, and Dick Swiveller quote 
odd patches; Mr. Chick in Dombey and Son 
actually begins to sing the older song, A Cob- 
bler there was, from which was borrowed the air 
of Ourselves like the Great, while the melody re- 
christened Golden Slumbers obstinately refused to 
be forgotten. Though some of its admirers may 
feel that it has suffered a little from musical 
‘arrangements’ in a more recent idiom, the 
Opera is still a thing of delight, and the Ninth 
Music Book devoted to it by Max Hinrichsen is 
almost equally delightful. There are notes, 
commentaries, playbills, musical scores old and 
new, prints, portraits, personal relics, benefit- 
tickets, playing-cards, china figurines—all the 
fun of the fair. Geoffrey Handley-Taylor’s 
Catalogue raisonné of words and music, origins 
and sources, would alone make this a book well 
worth possessing. 

Hans Andersen the man may have been a 
tiresome fellow enough, just as Charles Dickens 
the man may sometimes have been an un- 
utterable cad; but it seems a pity to disinter the 
mouldering bones of the friendship which 
languished and died about the time of the 
break-up of Dickens’s marriage. Elias Breds- 
dorff, lecturer in Danish in the University of 
Cambridge, using Danish materials incor- 
porated in an earlier (1851) study of the sub- 
ject, has added to our knowledge of both men, 
but is it not knowledge that we would willingly 
have forgone? Some people have tried quite 


hard to forget that inscription on a card at 
Gad’s Hill, ‘Hans Andersen slept in this room 
for five weeks, which seemed to the family 
AGES’ ; they will now be compelled—if they read 
this book—to remember other things that 
would be more comfortably forgotten. The final 
verdict must surely be that the ‘bony bore’ 
comes out of it a great deal better than the 
English friend whom he once described as 
‘wonderfully blessed and kind’. 

Norman E. Eliason in his Tarheel Talk seems 
to have found an explanation for almost every 
idiom of North Carolina except ‘tarheel’. 
Drawing upon rich masses of new material, 
letters, diaries, inventories, wills, he has pro- 
duced a book fascinating alike to the student of 
linguistics and the amateur of social history. 
He conducts us from the world of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin to the world of Gone with the Wind. Especi- 
ally valuable, as throwing authentic light upon 
conditions prevailing in the plantations, are the 
reports from the overseers to their masters. 
America in general is here described as the 
‘spawning-ground’ of most ofour recent idioms, 
and such it undoubtedly is; but North Carolina 
in particular could contribute some racy if 
semi-obsolete specimens to the pond. A slight 
unfamiliarity with the English historical and 
linguistic background occasionally appears in 
the notes and comments. For example, the 
use of ‘to carry’ for ‘to bring’, or ‘to escort’, 
would not seem outlandish to any lover of 
Horace Walpole’s letters; it was common form 
in eighteenth-century England. And the dis- 
missal of the ‘Suwarrow boot’ as merely an 
‘obsolete type’ of footgear misses the pictur- 
esque connexion with Marshal Suvaroff, the 
Russian general, who had been dead twelve 
years when in 1812 a pair of boots bearing his 
name was ordered for a young North Carolinan. 

John Alexander Chapman has now pub- 
lished a second instalment of his Critical Papers, 
and indicates that others will follow. This 
second is largely concentrated on Wordsworth, 
with a side-glance at other poets of the Roman- 
tic group. The subject-matter is less varied 
than in the first, but the approach and the 
treatment are again highly original, some- 
times provocative. 

John Evelyn tells us that his book expounding 
The Dupont Theory was also written ‘to enter- 
tain’. A mathematician or a psychologist would 
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be more likely to find entertainment in its 
pages than an average reader, who soon loses 
all sense of direction, is bewildered by Mon- 
sieur Paul Cami, and feels little curiosity 
regarding Mémoires de Dieu le Pére. Freud and 
Jung hover; to them is added a sort of ecto- 
plasmic projection of Anatole France in his 
most iconoclastic mood, but not in his most 
amusing vein. 

R. D. MacLeod, editor of the Library Review, 
has written a well-documented Study in Per- 
sonality built round that enigmatic Scottish 
poet, John Davidson. The chief interest centres 
on the G. B. S. affair, of which two versions exist. 
Both are here given, but neither receives formal 
endorsement. We are left with the conviction 
that Shaw was no more responsible for David- 
son’s suicide than Horace Walpole was for 
Chatterton’s. 

In his inaugural lecture as Regius Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh, Dover Wilson con- 
fessed that he ‘just got up and told them what 
he was going to do’. Professor R. G. Howarth, 
to whom this avowal was made, wisely resolved 
to do likewise when taking up his duties as 
Arderne Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cape Town. No uncertainty can 
be felt there as to the forward-looking vigour 
and freshness of his mind. He has formulated 
his literary credo in no half-hearted terms. ‘I 
believe,’ he says, ‘in life; I believe in creation’; 
and to help his students both to live and to 
create is manifestly his major objective. 

D. M. S. 


In the review of In Thackeray’s Workshop in the 
Autumn 1956 issue of English, the initials of the 
author, Professor Krishnaswami, should have been 


Books noticed above: 


Studies on Chaucer and his Audience, by MARY GirFIN. 
Les Editions ‘l’Eclair’, Quebec. $4.75. 

The Seven Odes: the First Chapter in Arabic Literature, 
translated by A. J. ARBERRY. Allen & Unwin. 255. 

The Classical Theatre of China, by A. C. Scott. With 
illustrations by the author. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

Smollett’s Hoax: Don Quixote in English, by CARMINE 
Rocco Linsatata. Oxford (Stanford U.P.). 
22s. (paper). 

Serial Publication in England before 1750, by R. M. 
Wigs. Cambridge. 50s. 

Ninth Music Book: John Gay and the Beggar’s Opera, by 
GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR and FRANK GRAN- 
VILLE Barker. Hinrichsen. 12s. 6d. 

Hans Andersen and Charles Dickens, by Evtas Breps- 
porrF. Heffer. 255. 

Tarheel Talk: an Historical Study of the English Language 
in North Carolina to 1860, by NorMAN E. Extason. 
Oxford (North Carolina U.P.) 40s. 

Critical Papers (Second Instalment), by JoHN ALEXANDER 
CuHapmMan. The Author, Hawes, Yorkshire. 6s. 
The Dupont Theory: an Essay on the Nature of Human 
Understanding, by JouHn Evetyn. Favil Press. 

6d. 

John Davidson: A Study in Personality, by R. D. Mac- 
Leon. W. and R. Holmes, Glasgow. 45. 6d. (paper). 

The Life of Literature, by R. G. Howartu. 


Other new books received: 


Writers and Their Work: No. 82: Norman Douglas, by 
Ian GREENLEES. No. 83: Tennyson, by F. L. Lucas. 
No. 84: 7. B. Priestley, by Ivor Brown. No. 85: 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by Oswatp Dovucuty. 
Longmans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.) 2s. each. 


P. R. ‘Arthur Brookfield’ should read ‘W. H. Brook- 
field’, and the correct price of the book is gs. 


Childhood 


ye clockwork toy is broken, 
The nursery lies are spoken 
And guilt leaps up inside me; 


Its giant errors overthrow 
The reasoned truths I later know: 
My childhood bends beside me. 


Still darkened corners beckon, 
My doubtful eyes must reckon 
The nightmares that deride me 


As fossil proofs of infant fear, 
Bat-winged terror, global tear: 
My childhood bends beside me. 


Though adult logic opens 
A door through which the spoken, 
The formal words outside me 


Provide escape—yet words are drowned 
In untaught, primal, gabbled sound. 
My childhood bends beside me. 


P. J. HELM 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of 
Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


A History of English Literature, by Emile Legouis (who 
covers the Middle Ages and the Renaissance) and 
Louis Cazamian (writing on modern times, from 
1660 to 1950), is probably still the best one-volume 
survey in existence. Sound scholarship and critical 
acuity combine with an admirable lack of bias; and, 
as ‘Q’ remarked in his original Introduction, it 
affords us an ‘enlargement of vision to see our own 
literature in European perspective . . . through the 
operation upon it of two critical minds trained in 
another great literature which, more than ours, con- 
forms with logic and measure’. In the present re- 
vised edition (Dent, 255.) all the bibliographies have 
been brought up to date to include biographical and 


critical material which has been published since the 
book’s first appearance in 1930. 

Another work by Professor Emile Legouis recently 
reprinted in a new and revised edition, in the series 
‘Les Grands Ecrivains Etrangers’ published by 
Didier of Paris, is his Edmond Spenser, with a short 
Foreword by his son, Professor Pierre Legouis. 

In his Prefatory Note to the ‘New Shakespeare’ 
edition of Othello, published by the Cambridge Press 
at 175. 6d., Professor Dover Wilson affirms that his 
co-editor, Dr. Alice Walker, ‘has here succeeded in 
giving us a far cleaner text than that printed by any 
previous editor’. In this collaboration Professor 
Dover Wilson has made himself responsible only for 
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the long and illuminating Introduction, leaving the 
text, Notes, and Glossary to Dr. Walker. 

In the same month the ‘Arden Shakespeare’ made 
available the Second Part of King Henry VI (Methuen, 
21s.), edited by Andrew S. Cairncross from the 
original Arden edition by H. C. Hart. In place of 
Hart’s theory of a symposium of authors, producing 
an early and later a revised version of the play, the 
Folio text is here shown as an integrated whole con- 
ceived by Shakespeare and based directly on both 
Hall’s and Holinshed’s Chronicles and Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments. Another new ‘Arden’ title, also issued by 
Methuen at 21s., is King Henry VIII, edited by R. A. 
Foakes—the text based on that of the First Folio. 
In his long Introduction Dr. Foakes, re-examining 
the question of authorship, brings forward fresh 
arguments to support his attribution of the play to 
Shakespeare; reconsiders the evidence for dating in 
the light of topical allusions in the text, and includes 
a critical reassessment which stresses the difference 
of Henry VIII from Shakespeare’s earlier histories. 
Appendices contain the main source material from 
Holinshed and Foxe. 

Considering the work of the Earl of Surrey to have 
been unfairly passed over in favour of his friend and 
contemporary, Wyatt, Douglas Geary has edited 
and introduced an edition of his Songs and Sonnets 
under the title To a Lady (Forbes Robertson, 8s. 6d.). 

Three recent additions to the World’s Classics 
offer an agreeable variety of subject and mood. 
Gogol’s great comic novel Dead Souls has been trans- 
lated from the Russian by George Reavey and car- 
ries an Introduction by Sir Maurice Bowra. Both 
this and John Buchan’s biography of Montrose are 
published as ‘double volumes’ at 8s. 6d. (Oxford). A 
new G. K. Chesterton anthology of letters, essays, 
criticism, and poems, with one short story and an 
extract from his ‘fantastic comedy’ Magic, has an In- 
troduction by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and is pub- 
lished at 7s. 

An interesting and potentially popular new ven- 
ture by Macmillan is the publication of a series 
of paper-backs entitled the St. Martin’s Library. 
Seventy-five years ago the firm was publishing a 
paper-backed ‘People’s Edition’, successfully 
launched with Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Thus the pre- 
sent series—like its predecessor including fiction and 
non-fiction—carries on a tradition established by 
the publishers three-quarters of a century ago. Mac- 
millan plan to bring out twenty-four volumes in the 
St. Martin’s Library this year. The first twelve, 
which were published in April, are A. C. Bradley’s 
Shakespearean Tragedy (6s.), Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd and Tess of the D’ Urbervilles (4s. each), 
Frazer’s The Golden Bough (an abridged edition) in 
two volumes at 6s. each, Gone with the Wind in two 
volumes at 5s. each, Charles Morgan’s Portrait in a 
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Mirror (3s.), Three Plays by Sean O’Casey (3s.), Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s autobiographical Left Hand, Right 
Hand! and The Scarlet Tree at 5s. each, and Sir Hugh 
Walpole’s Rogue Herries (5s.). 

A recent title in Heinemann’s ‘Poetry Bookshelf’ 
series is a critical edition of The Selected Poems of Wil- 
liam Blake (gs. 6d.), with an Introduction and copious 
and illuminating Notes by F. W. Bateson. Most of the 
shorter poems are included, as well as prose extracts 
from Ax Island in the Moon and The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell; and the frontispiece reproduces in colour 
the general title-page of the Songs of Innocence and 
Experience. 

A new edition has recently appeared of the Poems 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Dent, 18s.), edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Professor Oswald 
Doughty, who is working on a definitive edition of 
Rossetti’s letters. The present volume brings to- 
gether all the poems contained in the two volumes 
published in 1881, the year before the poet’s death, 
and also a selection from some unpublished poems— 
never reprinted—included in the 1911 edition 
brought out by Rossetti’s brother; thus presenting 
what the editor believes to be the best of the poet’s 
original work. 

No other poet has written quite like D. H. Law- 
rence about animals and reptiles, birds and flowers. 
Following the comparatively recent publication by 
Heinemann of his Collected Short Stories comes a com- 
panion three-volume set in the Phoenix Edition of 
the Complete Poems (12s. 6d. each). This is, the pub- 
lishers claim, the first edition to contain Lawrence’s 
published poetical work in its entirety. Volumes I and 
II carry Lawrence’s own Forewords, and Volume III 
Richard Aldington’s Introduction to Last Poems. 

From the Cambridge Press (for the University of 
California Press) comes another item of interest to 
admirers of Lawrence: Poste Restante: A Lawrence 
Travel Calendar (26s.) edited by one of the writer’s 
best biographers, Harry T. Moore. Described by 
the author as a ‘geographical biography’, the book 
records the progress of Lawrence’s restless and 
erratic wanderings in many countries, mostly as they 
are revealed by his own letters. As a reference book 
this should be invaluable to students, bibliographers, 
and future biographers for fixing the date of Law- 
rence’s whereabouts at any given time between 1912 
and his death in 1930. 

Among the memorable names of the modern 
theatre—Granville Barker, William Poel, W. W. 
Greg—few pioneers have been more provocative in 
their ideas or more powerful in their influence than 
Edward Gordon Craig. His challenging book On 
the Art of the Theatre, first published in 1911, now re- 
appears in a new—but adamantly unrevised— 
edition from Heinemann at 25s. This critic’s words 
of wisdom on such subjects as actor and stage- 
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manager, and his imaginary dialogues between 
playgoer and stage director or on presenting the 
ghosts in Shakespeare, are as fresh and pungent as 
when they first appeared. 

A Handbook of English Grammar, by Professor R. W. 
Zandvoort (Longmans, 215s.), was originally de- 
signed as a manual for Dutch students. The present 
unilingual edition of this descriptive grammar of 
contemporary English for general use has the com- 
parisons with and translations into Dutch left out, 
and the whole work has been thoroughly revised. 

A second edition of A Book of English Idioms, with 
Explanations, by V. H. Collins, which first appeared 
last year and was reviewed in our Summer Jubilee 
Number, has now been issued by Longmans at 
115. 6d. 

No. VI in the series of Cambridge Authors’ and 
Printers’ Guides is a useful handbook on Punctuation, 
by G. V. Carey (Cambridge, 3s. 6d.). 

A third, revised edition of Stanton A. Coblentz’s 


long and spacious narrative poem The Pageant of Man, 
which first appeared twenty years ago, has recently 
been published by the Wings Press, California, at 
$3.00. 

Periodicals received since our last issue include a 
64-page issue for Winter 1956 of Poetry London—New 
York (75c.), a magazine devoted to contemporary 
poetry of the English-speaking world edited by Tam- 
bimuttu; the tenth issue of New World Writing, 
another periodical from America containing poetry, 
short stories, and criticism, and published in this 
country by Muller at 4s.; the January 1957 issue of 
Moderna Sprak [Modern Languages], the journal pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Sweden and containing articles and reviews 
in English, French, German, and Swedish; the 
January-March issue of Etudes Anglaises, the Feb- 
ruary number of College English, and the Spring num- 
ber of The Dumasian. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Anthologies 
Achievement: An Anthology of Ends Achieved, edited by 
D. W. Barker. Macmillan. 4s. (manilla). 
An Anthology of Spoken Verse and Prose, Part I, edited by 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON, JOHN Byrne, and CHrIsTA- 
BEL Burniston. Oxford. 


Drama 

Androcles and the Lion, by BERNARD SHAW. Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. C. Warp. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

Forward to Drama, Book II, by G. H. Hotroyp. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Pygmalion, by BERNARD SHAW. Introduction and 
Notes by A. C. Warp. Longmans. 55. 6d. 

Seven Short Plays, edited by E. R. Woop. Heinemann, 
6s. 

Specimens of Contemporary Drama, chosen by E. R. 
Woop. Including extracts from The Apple Cart, 
Richard of Bordeaux, The Ascent of F6, Johnson over 
Jordan, The Lady’s not for Burning, &c. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 


Poetry 
Poems of Spirit and Action, selected by W. M. SmyTu. 
Arnold. 4s. 6d. (limp cloth). 
Spenser’s Minor Poems, edited by R. P. C. Murrer. 
Methuen. 7s. 


Prose 
A Tale of Two Cities, by CHARLEs Dickens. Edited by 


BARBARA Ossourn. London English Literature 
Series. U.L.P. 6s. gd. 

Pages from Natural History, edited by J. D. SrePHEN- 
son. Bell. 6s. 

Thirteen Short Stories, edited by Harry Bett. Includ- 
ing stories by Katherine Mansfield, H. G. Wells, 
Somerset Maugham, H. E. Bates, &c. Heritage 
of Literature Series. Longmans. 45. 


Teaching of English 

English for Primary Schools, Book 3, by Witu1aM P. 
CrELAND. Nelson. 45. 6d. (paper). 

English Speech Rhythm, by B. LuMspEN MILNE. Mac- 
millan. 4s. (manilla). 

English with a Purpose, Books 1 and 2, by Roy PATER- 
son. Nelson. 5s. each. 

Exercises in Comprehension and Vocabulary, by Hitpa A. 
Hutme. Longmans. 3s. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Further Advanced English Exercises, by P. R. HEATHER. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Illustrated English, Primary Books 1, 2 and 3, by A. F. 
Scott. Parrish. 5s. each (limp cloth). 

Middle School Test Papers in English Language, by 
F. E. S. Finn and F. E. Oxtosy. Murray. 2s. 3d. 
(manilla) ; 3s. 3d. (cloth). 

Understanding English, Book II, by W. T. Cunninc- 
HAM. Arnold. 8s. 

Write Away! Books III and IV, by Hitpa Hatc- 
Brown and ZittAH WALTHEW. Harrap. 45. each. 
(limp cloth). 
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Selected List of Recent Books 


A Pictorial History of American Literature. By VAN 
Wyck Brooks and Otro L. Betrmann. Dent. 
50s. 

American Writing Today. Edited by ALLAN ANGOFF. 
New York University Press. $4.50. 

Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville Barker. Edited by 
C. B. Purpom. Phoenix House. 25s. 

Britain in Medieval French Literature. By P. Rickarp. 
Cambridge. 355. 

Catastrophe and Imagination. By Joun McCormick. An 
Interpretation of the Recent English and Ameri- 
can Novel. Longmans. 255. 

Complaint and Satire in Early English Literature. By PETER 
Joun. Oxford. 455. 

Coventry Patmore. By E. J. Ottver. Sheed & Ward. 
12s. 6d. 

Critical Approaches to Literature. By Davip DatcHEs. 
Longmans. 25s. 

Dictionary of Early English. By Joseru Suip.ey. Peter 
Owen. £3. 10s. 

Education: An Introductory Survey. By W. O. LEsTER 
Smit. Penguin Books. 35. 6d. 

From Dryden to Johnson. Edited by Borts Forp. 
Pelican Guide to English Literature Vol. IV. 
Penguin Books. 5s. 

Gogol. By Davip Macarsuack. Faber. 36s. 

Gustave Flaubert and the Art of Realism. By ANTHONY 
THORLBY. Bowes. 7s. 6d. 

Hans Andersen and Charles Dickens. By Extas Breps- 
porrF. Heffer. 255. 

Homeric Renaissance: The Odyssey of George Chapman. 
By GeorcE F. Lorp. Chatto. 18s. 

Introduction to Mistral. By RicHARD ALDINGTON. 
Heinemann. 25s. 

Kafka’s Castle. By Ronatp Gray. Cambridge. 
135. 6d. 

Lady Meed and the Art of ‘Piers Plowman’. By A. G. 
MirtcHE.L. Chambers Memorial Lecture delivered 
at University College, London, in February 1956. 
H. K. Lewis, for University College. 3s. 6d. 
(paper). 

Lord Byron’s Marriage. By G. Witson Knicut. 
Routledge. 30s. 

Love, Freedom and Society. By 
Morry. Cape. 18s. 

Marcel Proust and Deliverance from Time. By GERMAINE 
Brée. Chatto. 21s. 

Newman: Prose and Poetry. Selected by GEOFFREY 
TitLotson. Hart-Davis. 30s. 

Proust. By J. M. Cocxtnc. Bowes. 7s. 6d. 

Proust’s Way. By Gzorcss Prrové. Heinemann. 15s. 

Rainer Maria Rilke. By W. L. Grarr. Oxford (Prince- 
ton U.P.). 48s. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Poems and Prose. Edited by 
KaTHLEEN Raine. Penguin Poets. Penguin Books, 
35. 6d. 

Symbolisme from Poe to Mallarmé. By JosepH Cuiart, 
Rockliff. 32s. 6d. 

The Adventures of a Manuscript. By FRANK SwINNER- 
TON. The Story of The Ragged Trousered Philanthro- 
pists. Richards Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Drama. By Ronaup Peacock. Routledge. 
255. 

The Art of Translation. By THzoporE Savory. Cape. 


155. 

The Correspondence of Alexander Pope. Edited by 
GrorGE SHERBURN. In 5 volumes. Oxford. 
£10. tos. the set. 

The Dark Sun. By Grauam Houcu. A Study of 
D. H. Lawrence. Duckworth. 255. 

The Diaries of John Ruskin. Vol. I: 1835-1847. 
Edited by Joan Evans and Joun Howarp 
Oxford. £3. 10s. 

The Diary of a Writer. By F. M. Dostotevsxy. W. H. 
ALLEN. 455. 

The LDiction of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges. 
By Bernarp Groom. Oxford (Toronto U.P.). 
455. 

The Integration of Poetry. By Bryn Jones. Oxford 
(Hong Kong U.P.). 12s. 6d. 

The Intellectual Development of John Milton, Vol. I. 
By Harris Francis FLETCHER. Urbana: Illinois 
U.P. $7.50. 

The Life of Hilaire Belloc. By Ropert SPEAIGHT. 
Hollis & Carter. 

The Limits of Literary Criticism. By HELEN GARDNER. 
Riddell Memorial Lecture. Oxford, for the Uni- 
versity of Durham. 5s. 

The New Feminism of English Fiction. By E. D. PenprRy. 
A Study in Contemporary Woman Novelists. 
Kenkyusha, Tokyo. Y. 250. 

The Poet’s Way of Knowledge. By C. Day Lewis. 
Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, 1956. Cambridge. 
5s. (paper). 

The Prose of Rupert Brooke. Edited by CHRIsTOPHER 
Hassatt. Sidgwick & Jackson. 155. 

The Radical Novel in the United States. By WALTER B. 
Rweovt. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 48s. 

The Rise of the Novel. By lan Warr. Studies in Defoe, 
Richardson, and Fielding. Chatto. 255. 

The Romantic Survival. By Joun Baytey. A Study in 
Poetic Evolution. Constable. 18s. 

The Seven Odes. By A. J. ARBERRY. The First Chapter 
in Arabic Literature. Allen & Unwin. 255. 

The Victorian Heroine. By PATRictA THomson. Oxford. 
18s, 
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The Victorian Poets. Edited by FrREpERIc E. FAverRty. 
Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 40s. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Edited by 
BEATRICE WuirTe. Vol. XXXV, 1954. Oxford, for 
the English Association. 255. 

The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. Edited 
by L. T. Topsrieip. Vol. XVII. Cambridge, for 


the Modern Humanities Research Association. 


£3- 

Thomas Hardy and the Cosmic Mind: A New Reading of 
‘The Dynasts’. By J. O. Battey. Oxford (North 
Carolina U.P.). 40s. 

William Wordsworth: The Early Years, 1770-1803. By 
Mary Moorman. Oxford. 50s. 


Birth of a Rhythm 
gp thud at starting, the squeal 


Of steel springs and wheels 


Feeling the line; the grunt 


Of the monster knowing her strength, the slow 
Sway of a carriage: the birth of a rhythm, 
Faulty at first like a bad dance band, 


Broken by the criss-cross of points and level-crossings; 
Then palings begin to accelerate, twinkling, 

A rising embankment converges with telephone wires 
And at last speed is dwarfed by the open country. 
Switchback shapes slip like a landslide away 


In the wake. Cups, couplings and conversation 


Begin their chant—as, 


Sure as a healthy pulse or the throb of rain, 
The lasting rhythm comes with the darting pistons. 


JACK BEVAN 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 

The Place of Literary Criticism in English Teaching 

As I read Mr. Thomas’s essay I was filled with joy 
to realize that here at last was someone adequately 
saying what I, during some thirty-odd years of 
teaching English to Sixth Forms, have frequently 
essayed to put on paper. But even before I had 
finished reading I was assailed by doubts. Apart from 
the rather sketchy final paragraph, is not Mr. 
Thomas indulging in merely destructive criticism? 
Of course the teaching of English Literature is in- 
adequate; but the reason lies more in the nature of the 
subject than in the shortcomings of either teachers or 
examiners. In Art and in Music one expects candi- 
dates to have some marked proficiency in execution, 
but, although writing (i.e. the production of litera- 
ture) is an art, proficiency in literary production 


never has been, and cannot be, a necessary pre- 
requisite for entry upon Sixth Form studies. (Lest 
there should be any doubt of the validity of that 
objection, I suggest the doubter should consider the 
number of acknowledged writers who would have 
been precluded from such studies if their work at the 
age of sixteen, or even eighteen, had been the crite- 
rion.) Neither is the study of Literature like the study 
of History, where the accurate memorizing of facts 
and the ability to collate, compare, and evaluate, to 
abstract evidence, to trace cause and effect, and to 
judge of probabilities are all infinitely more impor- 
tant than the appreciation of form, of philosophy, 
and of beauty. 

Anyone confronted with the task of evolving 
a satisfactory syllabus in English for Sixth Forms— 
an ideal syllabus, ignoring even the possibility 
of examinations—has to start with the knowledge 
that there are vastly too many books and poems of 
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established importance for anyone under the age of 
twenty even to memorize their titles. Furthermore, 
any selection made from these works is a purely in- 
dividual selection which may agree neither with the 
pupil’s own feelings nor with the taste of his future 
teachers or companions. It is some years since I gave 
up the attempt to compile an ideal list of texts. 

That being so, it is obviously impossible for any 

school pupil to ‘do’ the history of literature except 
by memorizing judgments served up to him either 
by his teacher or in some primer (Stopford-Brooke 
was a great stand-by when I was at school). The only 
way in which one could satisfy Mr. Thomas’s second 
criterion (the knowledge and perception to relate 
works he has studied to the age in which they were 
produced) would be so to limit the period to be 
studied that he could read all the significant litera- 
ture in that period. But what ‘period’ would one 
choose? With one particularly brilliant group some 
years ago I allowed them to choose a period for in- 
tensive study, and they chose the Victorian Age. It 
was not long before we were bogged down. Leaving 
Dickens and Thackeray and the Brontés as having 
been ‘done’, we had—for example—Middlemarch 
(surely essential), Browning and Tennyson, Mere- 
dith, Macaulay, and then the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement, the Oxford Movement . . . I gave in 
when I found that one pupil whom (because of the 
size of the school) I had not taught since Form II, 
had hardly heard of Matthew Arnold. In fact, the 
reading list would have been preposterous even if the 
pupils had not also been studying two other subjects 
to Advanced Level. 

It is obvious that, if literary history is to be studied 
—and I should be the last to deny its usefulness—it 
must be studied in some other way than as a mere 
accumulation of fact and potted comment or by a 
futile attempt to read enough books to understand 
the spirit of each age. What we have never properly 
considered is the purpose of the study: it is not to 
produce writers, nor is it solely to prepare future 
entrants to Honours Course in the universities. Our 
object is twofold (as should be the object of teachers 
of any subject in the Sixth Form) : one is to make use 
of the discipline of the subject to develop habits of 
scholarship, of judgment and the exercise of the 
critical faculty; and the other is to foster a love of 
literature which will enable the pupils, whether pro- 
ceeding to university or not, to enjoy their reading 
intelligently and to develop to the limits of their 
capacity a wide, adventurous, and discriminating 
taste. 

To that end it is necessary both that certain texts 
should be studied—and these should, ideally, be 
chosen so as to cover as wide a scope as possible—in 
relation to their period, and with constant reference 
to other works and the general spirit of their age, 


and that some critical faculty should be developed. 
And it is in regard to this second desideratum that 
Mr. Thomas’s strictures are most pungent. 

Coolly considered, these strictures are against the 
form of the examination rather than against the 
study itself. The ideal way of examining the critical 
faculty has yet to be devised. Any teacher can do it 
—he does it every day—but when it is a problem of 
setting a paper for some hundreds, or thousands of 
candidates, there are almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. To begin with, the passages set for criticism 
should contain some, at least, of undoubted excel- 
lence (although there may be others of lesser value, 
or even of no value), and, since no scholar will deny 
that contemporary judgments are often very faulty, 
some of these passages must be ‘classical’ and not 
contemporary. Even in these judgments may differ; 
but an even greater difficulty for the examiner 
arises from the fact that some of the candidates will 
already have come across these passages, so that 
what is ‘unseen’ to the majority is a well-trodden 
path for them. Nor can this danger be avoided by 
choosing passages from the books set for study; 
since many of these books are chosen from sets of 
alternatives and a paper that cited passages from all 
alternatives in sufficient numbers to be fair and to 
even out discrimination would be too long for the 
candidate to read. 

I make no attempt to solve the problem. It has 
been with me for at least thirty years. The only sug- 
gestion I offer—and it is eminently impracticable 
—is that appreciation might be tested by having 
each candidate read aloud a passage of some length 
after being allowed a short time to study it. Properly 
considered, reading aloud is a test of both know- 
ledge of grammatical structure and appreciation of 
the aptness of the words to the purpose of the writer. 


Yours faithfully, 
The Priory House, Pontefract Eric ARNOLD 
To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


Your reviewer, mentioning the third edition of 
A. C. Ward’s Twentieth Century Literature, says that it 
shows a lack of balance in that P. G. Wodehouse gets 
fifteen lines to Orwell’s four. Which of these is con- 
sidered to be the greater figure depends upon per- 
sonal inclination at present and the judgment of 
future readers and critics, but it would be an interest- 
ing basis of comparison to know whether Orwell— 
for the pessimists—or Wodehouse—for, I suggest, the 
optimists—has produced (i) the greater number of 
volumes; (ii) the greater number of words during his 
writing life; and (iii) which of them has the larger 
reading public. 
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Mere numbers are not a proof of literary quality 
or value, it is true; but, given that these two writers 
are equal enough in importance to be mentioned 
in the same sentence of a short review, it is possible 
that the one with the greater output and larger 
public has the more widespread influence. 

May I also say how much I was entertained and 
instructed by Holofernes’ article, ‘The Joys of 
Examining’, in the last issue of English? I have been 
regretting for some time that, thanks to the laudable 


improvement in the general standard of G.C.E. O 
level Shakespeare papers, candidates produce very 
few notable howlers. The better papers are com- 
petent but dull. The only enlightening howler I have 
had for the past five years was: ‘Theory of Pytha- 
goras: that the soul of my grandmother might in- 
hibit a hen.’ 
Yours faithfully, 


15 Victoria Road, Oxford Lita M. Goucr 


Remembrance 


I; I should hear the thrush, then will I think 
It is your spirit, telling its need of me, 

As once you did, before the untempered link 
Of life to life was broken. If I should see 

The moon or stars from under an arch of trees, 
Or hawthorn blossoms silver beneath the skies, 
Then will I think your spirit, inhabiting these, 
Would still commune with mine. If tapestries 
Of splendour hang in Heaven, then will I find, 
In all their grace and glory of cloud and sun, 
The image of your virtue, deep in the mind, 


Beyond all rase and cancel. Thus is undone 
The masterdom of death, whose might and deed 
Bereave the flesh, but may not that exceed. 


GEOFFREY LAPAGE 


Association Notes 
SPRING LECTURES 


On Saturday, 16 February, a Poetry Recital was 
given by Miss Catherine Lacey and Mr. John Glen, 
with Miss Margaret Willy, editor of English, in the 
chair. This was again, to judge by the large attend- 
ance, a very popular event, and the reading was 
much appreciated by the audience. 

A lecture entitled ‘Journalism and Style’ was given 
on 30 March by Sir William Haley, Editor of The 
Times. The chair was taken by Sir George Rostrevor 
Hamilton. 

Sir William said that he proposed to trace the 
variations in the temper, taste, and language of 
journalism over the past 150 years, and for his 
journalistic examples he relied on The Times as the 
only paper now in existence which had the same 
roughly definable role to play throughout that period. 


The first purpose of a newspaper was always wide- 
spread communication; the second, persuasion. The 
newspaper must always be contemporary, both in 
thought and language. Barnes, editor of The Times 
from 1817 to 1841, knew his small and homogeneous 
audience and talked to them as fellow clubmen. In 
1800 England was just becoming aware of the 
possibilities of Bonaparte, but normal life in England 
went on largely undisturbed, and language, at least 
in the newspapers, was relatively simple, calm, and 
direct, as three extracts quoted showed. Twenty- 
five years later, in the heyday of Sir Walter Scott, the 
economy of journalistic writing was striking. This 
conciseness was due to the fact that the journalist was 
confined to a four-page paper, although his material 
was increasing in extent; he could afford no super- 
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fluous words. But a change came in 1838, when 
The Times ran to 8 pages; everything became lush 
and verbose. The increase in material did not re- 
impose any need for economy of words; The Times 
merely increased in size to 16 pages in 1855, 20 in 
1861, and 32 or even 40 before the war. Though this 
was not all loss (for it enabled the paper to publish 
contributions from outside writers like Coleridge and 
Hazlitt) the effect on the rank and file was deplor- 
able. After the Reform Bill, Barnes was no longer 
addressing the squires and clergy, but the newly en- 
franchised middle class. By 1839 his voice had become 
rather shrill, and his thunder sometimes descended 
to mere vulgar abuse. ‘The nice use of strong 
language’ had become the essence of Barnes’s notion 
of journalism. ‘Newspaper writing’, he said, ‘is in 
literature what brandy is in beverage. John Bull, 
whose understanding is rather sluggish . . . requires 
a strong stimulus.’ The removal of the newspaper 
stamp duties in 1855 brought a change. New 
journals sprang up everywhere, and journalism be- 
came an affair for Everyman; the new readers had to 
be wooed in less vituperative tones. By 1870 a great 
new literate public was being catered for in the com- 
fort and complacency of the Victorian heyday. The 
language matched the age; it was undistinguished 
and conversational. The apogee of the style was 
exemplified in The Times account of the University 
Boat Race of 1875 which took some 2,000 words be- 
fore announcing that Oxford had won and another 
500 to describe the subsequent jollifications. Popular 


Association Notes 


journalism as now understood caused opposition and 
rage in its first beginnings such as we might now find 
it difficult to understand. That the relatively re- 
strained efforts of Lord Northcliffe should have 
caused such an uproar was one of the most revealing 
commentaries we could have of our parents’ age— 
the long, lovely quiet of the Edwardian afternoon, 
Now, as in the last days of Barnes, we were living 
in a time of social and political transition, when 
journalists were feeling their way as never before. 
As uncertainties cleared so would the new journalism 
emerge. It was the manner in which newspapers set 
out to be creative by being contemporary that deter- 
mined their style. A careful study of the newspapers 
of any period could tell you much if you noted, not 
merely what the journalists had to say, but the way 
in which they said it. 

The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42, 43, 45, 47-51, 53» 54, 57, and the Presidential 
Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 25, 28-32, 34, 35. 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 
xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vii-ix, 
and xix—xxvi. 
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; Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 

Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential Address, Mr. T.S. Dorsch; (re-election) : Sir George Rostrevor 

g and Luncheon took place at the Royal Horticultural Hamilton, F.R.S.L., Mrs. Theodora Roscoe. 

se Society’s New Hall, Westminster, on Saturday, After the Business Meeting Sir Ernest Gowers 

' 1 June. At the General Meeting, the Chairman, delivered his Presidential Address entitled ‘H. W. 

: Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, presentedthe Fowler: the Man and his Teaching’; Mr. Richard 

: Annual Report and Professor V. H. Blackman, Church, C.B.E., took the chair. The Presidential 

: Hon. Treasurer, the annual accounts. Both were Address is distributed to members with this issue of 

. adopted on the proposal of Dr. R. George Thomas, English. 

t seconded by Mrs. J. H. G. Gibbs. The election of At the Luncheon Sir Arthur Hall, Chairman of 

= Hon. Officersand Committee for 1957-8, proposed by _ the Executive Committee, took the chair. Mr. Julian 

" Mr. W. Reeve Wallace and seconded by Miss Eliza- Hall proposed the toast of the guests, which was 

t beth M. Peet, included the following: President, Dr. replied to by Miss Margaret Irwin. Mr. Ivor Brown 
E. M. W. Tillyard, O.B.E.; Vice-President, Sir Ernest | proposed the toast of the English Association, which 

Y Gowers, G.C.B.; Chairman of Committee, Instr. Rear- was replied to by Mr. Guy Boas. Mr. Richard 
Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B.; Hon. Trea- Church, C.B.E., proposed the health of the Presi- 

S surer, Professor V. H. Blackman, F.R.S.; the Execu- dent, Sir Ernest Gowers. 

t tive Committee (election): Dr. William Armstrong, 

7 All correspondence and contributions for the 1957 Autumn number of English should be addressed to the 

1 Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 76 Doods Road, Reigate, Surrey; and contributions should reach her not 


later than Tuesday, 20 August 1957. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It ts fond 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 


New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 158. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 2s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SIR ERIC JAMES, High Master, Manchester 
Grammar School. Chairman - T. H. SIMMS, Homerton College, Cambridge. 
Hon. Secretary - C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. Hon. 
Treasurer +}. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by C. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 
5s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 


Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/12), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


NOW READY 1956-7 Edition 
THE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES The 
DIRECTORY AND ANNUAL Dupont 
Theory 
on Authors An essay on the 
DIREC 


Nature of Human 
Understanding 

by 

JOHN EVELYN 


10s. 6d. from all Booksellers 


The Favil Press Ltd 
152 Kensington Church St., W. 8 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 
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New books on Shakespeare: 
M. M. Mahood 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORDPLAY 


In Doctor Johnson’s eyes, a quibble was to Shakespeare ‘ The fatal 
Cleopatra for which he lost the world and was content to lose it.” Today 
we see Shakespeare’s puns as the source of some of his most brilliant 
and subtle dramatic effects. Miss Mahood shows how varied were the 
_ dramatic functions of the Shakespearean pun and discusses the wordplay 
of five sample plays and the Sonnets. 18s 


Kenneth Muir 
SHAKESPEARE’S SOURCES 


1. Comedies and Tragedies 

‘An essential book for anyone closely studying either Shakespeare as 
a whole, or any individual play here treated.’ (The Times Educational 
Supplement) ‘A comprehensive account, offering the latest findings of 
modern scholarship. The result is impressive.’ G. WILSON KNIGHT 
(Yorkshire Post) 25s 


Published by METHUEN 


A TIME TO KEEP SILENCE 
By Patrick Leigh Fermor 


Readers of The Traveller’s Tree, an outstanding literary achievement of recent years, will 
find in this account of a very different journey the same fine art of description and 
reflection. Patrick Leigh Fermor travelled to four monasteries in France and Cappadocia 
and gives a graphic account of his experiences of their contemplative life. 

With half-tone and line illustrations 15s net 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 1957 


Collected for the English Association by 
Margaret Willy 


Volume 10 of the New Series contains: I. Some Thoughts on New Words by Sir Ernest 
Gowers; II. Poerry’s Claim to Truth by Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton; III. Milton’s 
Poetic Language by Helen Darbishire; IV. How ‘Robert Elsmere’ Struck Some Contem- 
poraries by Basil Willey; V. Coleridge on a Distant Prospect of Faust by J. M. Nosworthy; 
VI. The Poetry of Emily Dickinson by Margaret Willy; and VII. Restive Steer: A Study 
of the Poetry of Roy Campbell by Howard Sergeant. 12s 6d net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


(ie * POR BOOKS? 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 


Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


FOR ENGLISH READERS 


RICHARD CHURCH: The Inheritors—Poems 10s. 6d. 


GILBERT HIGHET: Poets in a Landscape 30s. 
MARGARET WEBSTER: Shakespeare Today 18s. 
JOHN WATT: Rise of the Novel 25s. 
JOHN BAYLEY: The Romantic Survival 18s, 
DEVENDRA P. VARMA: Gothic Flame Ws. 
THEODORE SAVORY: Art of Translation 16s. 
IVOR BROWN: Dark Ladies 18s. 
W. H. AUDEN [Ed.] An Elizabethan Song Book 

32s. 6d. 
A. F. scoTT: The Poet’s Craft 18s. 
OWEN BARFIELD: Saving the Appearances 21s. 


PINTO and RODWAY [Ed.] The Common Muse 21s. 
PETER MCKELLAR: Imagination and Thinking 21s. 


HILAIRE BELLOC: Verses—Nonesuch 42s. 
D. B. WYNDHAM-LEWIS: Doctor Rabelais 25s. 
FRANK KERMODE: Romantic Image 18s, 


MACMILLAN'’S ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 3601-5 


ST MARTIN’S 
LIBRARY 


Paper-back editions of 
famous Macmillan books from 
3s. each 


Gone with the Wind 
(2 vols.) 
Margaret Mitchell 
Portrait in a Mirror 
Charles Morgan 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles 


Far from the Madding 
Crowd 


Thomas Hardy 
Three Plays 
Sean O’ Casey 
The Golden Bough 
(2 vols.) 
Sir James Frazer 
Rogue Herries 
Sir Hugh Walpole 
Left Hand, Right Hand! 
The Scarlet Tree 
Sir Osbert Sitwell 
Shakespearean Tragedy 
A. C. Bradley 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN JULY 
Great Morning 
Sir Osbert Sitwell 
The Savoy Operas 
Sir W. S. Gilbert 


England, Their England 
A. G. Macdonell 


Many other titles are in preparation 


MACMILLAN 
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